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Why Jesus Died 


High religion looks upon the death of Jesus as_ the 
supreme proof of His loyalty to the will of God as He 
conceived it; His determination not to retreat from His 
God-given ideal and mission in order to save His life; His 
insight that men are changed most profoundly not when 
some one teaches and exhorts them, but when some one 
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#) loves them enough to suffer with them and for them; and 
Hi His conviction that the purposes of God may be furthered 
sy rather than defeated by such faithfulness even unto death. 


The Cross reveals the divine love and goodness working 
through seeming defeat to eventual triumph. In the death 
of Christ we have the most profound revelation of God’s 
undefeated love and His eternal purpose to overcome evil 
by sheer grace and goodness.—Dr. Bruce Curry in “Speak- 
ing of Religion”. 


Mountain Tops 


A Prayer 


The mountain tops are Thine, 

And places where the view is wide, 

Where visions of new worlds enchant the soul, 
And dreams of holiness possess the heart. 

Give us, O Lord, eyes that see as Thine, 


Promised lands of goodwill, peace, and joy. Amen. 


—Addison H. Groff 
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Waiting for the Sunrise 


Hush! Nature is silently sleeping, 

How still— 

Not even a whisper of leaves— 

The brilliant stars are closing their eyes, 
While night and I await the sunrise. 


A murmur, a rustle, a creeping 

I hear— 

New breezes are stirring the leaves; 
The crescent moon is hiding from sight, 
While dawn is greeting beautiful night. 


The twittering birds begin singing 
Their lay, 

While yonder the farmer’s alarm, 

The lusty crow from bold chanticleer, 
Tells night is hiding, morning is here! 


There! Gorgeous and fiery rises 

The sun! 

The mists have vanished away. 

Ah! brilliantly bright, the morning’s dew-pearled, 
*Tis day! God is caressing His world. 


—Hilda Clark Fairchild 


Right: Hood College Students on the steps of Strawn Cottage, the 


Home Economics Practice House on the lovely Campus 
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RELIGION: ITS PROBLEMS AND ITS 
VALUES 


It is not an easy task today to enjoin 
upon youth the sanctions of religion and 
too many of the institutions of higher edu- 
cation have almost given it up. In some 
eases the professors themselves have come 
pretty near substituting a mechanistic and 
humanistic conception, in place of a spir- 
itual interpretation of human life. While 
doubtless their studies in science have rais- 
ed intellectual problems, a college student 
said to me, not long ago, “don’t be misled, 
it is far more the moral demands of reli- 
gion that we evade, because of the life of 
jazz we are living.” 

In What Religion Is and Does (Harpers), 
Professor Horace T. Houf, of Ohio Univer- 


sity, seeks largely to meet, for students, 


their religious problems, not by ignoring 
them, but by bringing out the values of 
religion, both personal and social, stated 
often in persuasive terms that appeal to 
the moral sense, the affections and emo- 
tions, to which, happily, our youth is still 
responsive. Professor Houf sums up his 
general position in the definition of Gerald 
Birney Smith: “Theism is an interpretation 
of the universe in terms of a philosophy 
which makes it possible for man to believe 
in a cosmic support of his ideals and 
values.” 


Our author begins by telling us “What 
Religion Is,’ describing the factors that 
enter into it, its psychie roots and its so- 
cial implications. The forces that keep re- 
ligion alive are—“those circumstances in 
the environing situation which press upon 
human living and drive men to seek the 
satisfactions” of religion and “the deep 
needs” which “crave those satisfactions.” 

“What Religion Does,” is to assure us 
of superhuman aid, especially in life’s 
crises, help us to understand evil, offer us 
a way of escape from it, integrate our per- 
sonalities and motivate life in sound mor- 
als. “Religion is necessary to the continu- 
ance of civilization at high levels.” Sci- 


ence gives knowledge, religion gives moti- 
vation. 

The “problems” induced by the industrial 
revolution, the machine age, and other 
social changes, have led to a life which 
“has become almost wholly secularized,” 
with serious consequences to religion. 
Along with these factors we have had a 
“changing thought world’’:—the evolution- 
ary theory, comparative religion and Bib- 
lical criticism, the “scientific method” and 
a psychology which tends to induce self- 
reliance. To meet all this we have had 


) 


meager religious training, hampered by 
sectarianism. 


A chapter on “Religion and Science” de- 
scribes their two divergent attitudes, in 
spirit and method. Religion, however, is 
becoming more scientific. After a full dis- 
cussion of the effect on religion of various 
scientific theories, including evolution and 
the resulting philosophy, we are assured 
that “the evolutionary concept appeals to 
philosophers as being in itself purposive 
and therefore as pointing away from a 
purely naturalistic and mechanistic view 
of the world. It seems to lead toward a 
teleological or purposive view of the world 
and probably points toward some form of 
theism.” 

“Man’s Place in the World,” in his own 
present-day estimation of himself, has led 
him into “a philosophy of humanism,” 
which, in so far as it displaces the natural- 
istie philosophy, is worthy of our study. 
3ut this leads to the questions: is there a 
God and if so, what is God like? The 
obstacles to belief are candidly set forth, 
the theistic evidences of evolution and pro- 
gress described, together with other mani- 
festations, including an emphasis on reli- 
gious experience and moral values, and the 
intelligible world, in a discussion which is 
finely constructive. After a similar pres- 
entation of the qualities that characterize 
such a Being, for both scientist and philos- 
opher, we are led to “the God of Religion,” 
especially as revealed in Jesus. 

Turning to the manward side of theistic 


faith, prayer, its obstacles, laws and val- 
ues are frankly considered, and “the Hope 
of Immortality,” for which the moral argu- 
ment is “for many the strongest,” is persu- 
asively presented, ending the discussion of 
religion in general. 

Part two deals with “Hebrew-Christian 
Religion,” in the Old and New Testaments 
and the life of Jesus. While not faultless 
in exegesis and interpretation, Professor 
Houf reveals a sense of moral and spir- 
itual values, leading to “Christianity,” as 
‘the foremost religion today.” “As the 
world now is, Christianity is a real and 
most significant part of its life.’ The 
Church is evaluated, its weaknesses, inelud- 
ing divisiveness, candidly admitted, and 
its functions described. 

The discussion of “Religion and Social 
Morality,” shows the part that Christianity 
has played in social development, gives a 
commentary on the Federal Council’s “So- 
cial Ideals of the Churches,” and sets forth 
the significance of Christian ideals in the 
effort to end the scourge of war. This is 
followed by a coneluding chapter on “The 
Ethies of Belief,’ which, like other por- 
tions of the book, reveals principles enunci- 
ated long ago by Schleiermacher. Before 
closing with Tennyson’s classic lines on 
faith and knowledge, our author concludes 
that “the mature attitude is to follow 
knowledge as far as it will lead and beyond 
that to proceed by faith.” “For many, 
the probability will seem favorable and the 
possibilities of gain will prompt them for- 
ward into an adventurous religion, the sat- 
isfactions of which may never be known 
to the over-skeptical and timorous.” 

While, of course, one would find some 
slips of reasoning in a volume so massive 
and on subjects so profound, the modesty 
as well as the erudition, the sweet reason- 
ableness as well as the spiritual emphasis 
of this volume, ought to make its use, espe- 
cially under such a teacher, wonderfully 
persuasive in these days of critical experi- 
ence among our youth. 

—Charles 8. Macfarland. 


The Reformed Church in Texas 


Why, we have no Reformed Church in 
Texas—do we? Well, let us see. The 
Evan zelical Synod reports 61 Churches in 
Texas. It is generally not known that the 
Reformed Church was the forerunner of 
some of this work in Texas. Once the Re- 
formed Church had acquired a meager 
foothold in that State. This is the way it 
happened. In 1880 San Francisco Classis, 
which was then in existence, licensed and 
ordained a man named Eugene DeGeller. 
He became the pastor at Napa City, Cali- 
fornia, and later at Stockton, Calif., both 
of which were missions under the Board 
of Missions, or better known as The Tri- 
Synodie Board. Both of these missions 
were lost to the Reformed Church in 1889, 
At Stockton, difficulties arose through an 
independent minister coming in and dis- 
rupting the field. Several law suits fol- 
lowed and the court ruled that the Church 
and parsonage belonged to the members 
who remained loyal to the Reformed 
Church. Rev. Mr. DeGeller was sent to 
Stockton from Napa City to minister to 
these Reformed people. But the feeling 
in the community was so intense because 
of these legal decisions that DeGeller 
asked to be relieved, and so in 1885 he 
went to’ Dallas, Texas, and started St. 
Paul’s Reformed Church there, the first 


Tue Rev. CHarves E. ScHaerFeEr, D.D. 


Reformed Church in Texas. (See “Mis- 
sionary Herald”, June, 1885.) 

In September, 1885, the Board took the 
following action: “Resolved, That the con- 
gregation now under the care of Rev. E. 
DeGeller at Dallas, Texas, be constituted 
a mission under the care of the Board and 
that the Rev. Mr. DeGeller be appointed 
missionary to said place with an appro- 
priation of $350 from Oct. 1, 1885.” 

At the same meeting of the Board an- 
other action was taken as follows: “An 
overture having been received from a 
Negro congregation in Dallas, Texas, with 
the view of uniting with the Reformed 
Church, on motion it was taken under the 
care of the Board and $100 appropriated 
for the support of its pastor, Rev. A. 
Stokes, as soon as he shall place himself 
under the care of our Board.” 

DeGeller remained a member of San 
Francisco Classis while he labored in 
Texas. He made a trip north to interest 
the Church in his work in Texas, but evi- 
dently with little success. The records 
state that in 1886 San Francisco Classis 
dismissed him to the Presbyterian Church 
and on Jan. 11, 1886, the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Tri-Synodie Board passed the 
following action: “That, inasmuch as De- 
Geller holds a dismissal to the Presbyter- 


ian Church, we prefer not to continue his 
support; also to inform Rey. A. Stokes 
that, inasmuch as we are compelled to 
drop Rev. DeGeller, we deem it inadvisable 
to continue mission work in Texas.” 

But that does not conclude the chapter. 
The Evangelical Synod has a St. Paul’s 
Evangelical Church in Dallas, Texas, of 
which the Rev. A. Romanowski has been 
the pastor for 26% years. This pastor 
writes: “Before 1890 there existed a Re- 
formed, or as it was called, a German 
Presbyterian Church in Dallas which was 
served by Rev. Mr. DeGeller. There were 
more Evangelical than Reformed Chris- 
tians there without a Church home, who 
would join neither the Reformed nor the 
Missouri Lutheran Churches. In 1889 the 
Mission Board of the Evangelical Synod 
sent Rev. Mr. Siegfried to Dallas. The 


Chureh building of the Reformed Church ~ 


was relocated and on Jan. 1, 1890, the or- 
ganization of St. Paul’s German Evangel- 
ical Church was effected. On July 11, 
1890, the old congregation was disbanded, 


the property was turned over to the new _ 
congregation for the sum of $350, which | 


sum was paid to the Presbyterian Home 
Mission Board.” : 

This congregation through a period 

(Continued on Page 19) iy 
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COLLEGE RELIGION 


We have just received a touching confidential letter 
from a father and mother who are about to send their first- 
born son to college. We can feel that they are sending him 
with no little fear and trembling, because of the many cases 
they have known in which young men and women have 
come back from college ‘“‘with very little interest in religion 
or even with an antagonism to religion in their hearts”. 

It is, of course, not surprising that God-fearing parents 
should harbor such fears. However, as this particular 
youth is going to an institution of our own Church, in 
which more than ordinary stress is placed upon Christian 
character and Christian activities, we feel that these parents 
should have a great deal of confidence that their son will 
be surrounded by influences unusually helpful. To be sure, 
we must admit that the problem is not an easy one. Even 
some Church-supported institutions are guilty before God 
because of their failure to magnify the religion of Christ 
in various ways; but, on the other hand, we wonder 
whether the grave difficulties facing the present-day man- 
agement of an institution of learning are generally appreci- 
ated. 

There is considerable testimony that the general attitude 
of students, especially in the large American universities, is 
“indifference rather than hostility to religion”. In some 
places, it must be admitted, bitter hostility is still in evi- 
dence. The pastor of a large Methodist Church, in a uni- 
versity town, reports that he finds that not over 30% of 
the 1200 students from Methodist homes attend any re- 
ligious service with any degree of regularity. He adds that 
the mood of that campus toward religion and the Churches 
is utter indifference. They are not questioning religion, 
but silently ignoring it. On the other hand, this pastor 
finds a group among the students of whom he says: “They 
are a bit of the finest young folks with whom it has been 
my privilege to work in a rather long experience with 
youth. They are eager, able, active and deeply consecrated 
to the work. When I grow discouraged over the general 
outlook, I think of them and take heart.” 

Not a few others, who are familiar with present-day 
religious conditions in the colleges, would substantiate such 
a testimony. Most of us have found such a group of conse- 
crated and intelligent young people with whom it is possible 
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and profitable to associate. The cloistered seclusion of col- 
lege life makes such association particularly helpful in the 
lives of those who have been properly trained in a good 
Christian home. A recent article in the Christian Advocate 
(New York) states the case clearly: “Some young people 
bring to college a depth and reality of religious conviction 
which is proof against the religious chill of the average 
college classroom. The boy or girl who had no genuine 
religious experience in pre-college days and who has failed 
to observe that the professed religion of his parents found 
convincing expression in their thoughts and acts may well 
be indifferent. The slip-shod religious educational methods 
of the Church School have left him untouched and, though 
joining the Church as a matter of routine, the relationship 
has held no vital meaning for him. In the freedom of the 
college life with its many calls to his expanding intelleect and 
emotion, it is not strange that a freshman with such a back- 
ground steps out into a different world. He may register as 
a Methodist, but he is quite ready to confess that the name 
means nothing to him.” 


The Advocate also points out that those groups in college 
life that gladden the hearts of Christian workers are the 
young men and women who brought religion with them into 
college, some learning it in homes so pervasively Christian 
in their spirit that no child could doubt its reality, while 
others “caught” the contagion from teachers or associates 
in whom religion was the central and vitalizing force. The 
Advocate says truly that “colleges have their own short- 
comings. Few of them in these days are hot-beds of faith. 
But the way to keep our children from that indifference 
which college life seems to make so easy, is to live the life 
of the Spirit ourselves, to make religion central and con- 
tagious in our homes. Then it will be impossible for our 
boys and girls to be indifferent to its claims. They will 
know that there is something in it.” 


In other words, why expect the college to work miracles? 
It is difficult indeed to make bricks without straw. It is 
more difficult to make a finished product of genuine Chris- 
tian character and usefulness out of the raw material which 
is sent to our colleges from some homes—homes in which 
religion is really a stranger, in which such a thing as the 
family altar is unknown, in which the Bible and the Church 
paper have no place, in which the parents have never 
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seemed to realize that either they or their children have 
immortal souls. We must not expect college faculties to 
do the impossible when so large a percentage of young 
people come from so-called homes like that. 

* *K OX 


“WE DID NOT FIGHT” 


Pacifists will learn with interest that R. Cobden-Sander- 
son, Ltd., is publishing this autumn a book with the title 
We Did Not Fight, in which war-resisters of different 
kinds will give their memories of those days. The contri- 
butors include Edward Grubb, who was treasurer of the 
No-Conscription Fellowship, Stephen Hobhouse, Lord 
Allen, B. Langdon Davies, Mrs. Sheehy Skeffington and 
James Maxton. The mention of the name of Mrs. Skeffing- 
ton reminds me of a meal some of us had with her in Fleet 
Street when she was over here just after the tragic shoot- 
ing of her husband, the Irish pacifist, in the “Easter Rebel- 
lion,” 1916. 

We Did Not Fight, 1 understand, will cover many dif- 
ferent forms of war resistance, from the absolutists in 
prison, the alternativists and the Friends’ Ambulance Unit, 
to the expedition of the Ford Peace ship to Europe and the 
dockers*‘ strike against the transport of munitions to Poland. 
Some account will also figure of the anti-militarist move- 
ments on the Continent and in the U.S. A. 

“Dick” Sheppard is to write the preface. I hear that he 
is also to be responsible for a pacifist apologia of his own 
to be published by John Murray this autumn, under the title 
We Say “No”: A Plain Man’s Guide to Pacifism. 

—H. W. Pret. 


* * * 


A COMMON COMPLAINT 


Perhaps you recall the question of the little girl who 
asked her mother, “Why is it that things that taste good, 
like candy and plum pudding, so often make me sick, and 
things that taste bad, like castor oil and other medicines, 
make me well?” It does seem like a topsy-turvey world to 
some people, because the road to goodness is uphill over 
rocks and thorns; while, in order to be bad, one needs only 
to drift with the tide. 

In a London religious paper, we notice this question sent 
in by a reader: “When I was quite a young child, I once 
asked my mother, ‘Why is it so much easier to be naughty 
than to be good?’ The reply was easily made in those days 
—one well within a child’s grasp. But it appears to me 
that this is not the case now. May I ask you to give me 
what you consider to be a satisfactory answer?’ The 
answer was given as follows: “I suppose they told you as 
a child that it was Satan putting evil thoughts in your mind 
that was the cause of naughtiness. Now we understand 
that the moral struggle is simply between our gradually 
evolving spiritual self and our natural instinctive animal 
self. Our spiritual qualities are developed and strengthened 
with difficulty. They require all our will and effort. If no 
standard of thought and action, involving what we call 
moral and spiritual ideals, were held up before us as com- 
mendable and authoritative over our impulses, we should 
know nothing of good and bad. We should follow our 
natural instincts. But since we are all reared in a moral 
environment, to be good has become the goal which we 
hope to reach. Real goodness is acquired, and needs posi- 
tive effort. Unless it is consciously attained through our 
will and effort, we are simply un-moral. Goodness is 
positive; badness is a negative thing and is simply the state 
that results upon not striving after the good. It is naturally 
easier to let our natural instincts have play than to strive 
after super-imposed spiritual standards. The late Frederick 
Corder, a famous professor of music, used to say, ‘You 
must play the piano badly before you can play it well.’ 
Strait is the gate and narrow is the way that leadeth unto 
life.” 

The tragic fact all around us is that multitudes of people 
are obviously-undergoing no serious moral struggle. One 
cannot discover in them a single mark of spiritual solicitude. 
Many seem to be steeling themselves against the voice of 
conscience; indeed, some even boast that they are not as 


conscientious as they once were. They are simply not will- 
ing to pay the price of goodness. The writer is reminded 
of a letter written in a metropolitan journal by one who 
signed himself ‘“Achates”’. He said of his friend, “Ama- 
turus”: “Men call him a ‘hail fellow well met’; but he has 
the two characteristic marks of the typical gentleman (and 
we may well include the other sex) of our time—an easy 
conscience and an indifferent soul. That is, he thinks he 
has a conscience, but he does not allow it to bother others; 
and he rather imagines that he has a soul, but he does not 
allow it to bother him.” 
* x Ox 


MOTIVES 


The findings of the Men’s Missionary Congress open 
with this reassuring paragraph: “The Congress sees no 
weakening of the five fundamental missionary motives 
which have become historic: The commission of Christ; 
the need of the world for all that Christ brings; the nature 
of the Christian faith, its universal truth and its value for 
all men; the need of the home Church to fulfil its life in 
the widest expression of its spirit; and the work already 
done and now in progress in all lands.’ Here is an inspir- 
ing outline for a sermon or a series of sermons that might 
be made most edifying at the beginning of the year’s spir- 
itual campaign. It will not do to take things for granted; 
we must think through with our people these incentives to 
enthusiastic support of the program of the Church. First 
of all, we ourselves must be thoroughly persuaded; then 
we will be equipped to persuade others. In a day of lag- 
ging work, discouraged workmen and empty treasuries, 
this is imperative ! 

ee 


WE SAY “NO” 


We have just been invited by Mr. Dudley Pierrepont Gil- 
bert, who signs himself National Commander American 
Nationalists, Inc., to join in this new organization, and he 
has been kind enough to send us a preamble to the Consti- 
tution and a letter giving a brief statement of the policy of 
the fraternity. Mr. Gilbert says in his letter that the whole 
policy can be expressed in three words, “America for 
Americans”. He denies that it is a Fascist organization, 
and says, “We oppose only those who are the enemies of 
America.” He admits, however, that they plan to use a 
salute to the Flag similar to the one used by Nationalist 
groups in other nations, because “it is the most effective 
way of a group giving a salute”. Mr. Gilbert prefaces his 
remarks by saying that “we believe that the time has ar- 
rived for a united Christian front in America against the 
forces of Communism, Socialism, atheism and paganism”. 
This would seem to shut out our Jewish fellow-citizens, 
although Mr. Gilbert claims “we are against no race, creed 
or class”. 

It is not surprising that the organization calls for a close 
watch on our schools and colleges and the immediate dis- 
missal of all professors, teachers and students who teach, 
promote or encourage what these Nationalists choose to 
regard as “seditious thoughts or utterances”. Nor is it 
surprising that they are especially interested in emphasizing 
“the obligation of citizens to bear arms in time of war, to 
engender a renewed sense of duty in regard to military 
service, and to encourage the instruction and pursuit of 
military science in our schools, colleges and other institu- 
tions”. It is clear from their platform that the American 
Nationalists, Inc., hope to erect a Chinese wall around our 
country and to allow the rest of the world to “stew in its 
own juice”. All such efforts to isolate the great nations of 
the world into exclusive military camps will prove to be in 
the end as futile as they are un-Christian. 

In this connection, the Christian Century, a few weeks 
ago, had a leading editorial on the American dread of 
Fascism. “Even the bare suggestion of such a possibility 
is enough to chill the blood,” said the Century; nevertheless, 
“economic reactionism carries with it a menace to both 
peace and freedom. Too large a proportion of the men and 


women in this country are on the verge of starvation. They 
are not desperate—yet. They are, indeed, amazingly patient _ 
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and hopeful. But to return to the system of competition, 
exploitation and financial fraud which brought us where we 
are would be to invite a violent uprising. It might not 
come; but also it might. If it came, it would probably fail, 
for the dispossessed have no concerted plan of action, no 
generally accepted program for a better economic organ- 
ization, and no trusted leadership. But if an uprising came 
and were put down, it would be through the rise of a 
Fascist regime, or the conflict would issue in a Fascist 
regime. Fascism flourishes best in the struggle of an im- 
perilled capitalism against insurgent Radicalism. ... Is 
there danger that a Fascist State will be set up in America? 
Not much, or soon. The more imminent danger is that 
liberty will be wounded in the house of those who claim 
vociferously to be her friends. And if liberty 1s wounded, 
Fascism will take the field.” 


* * * 


MARKS OF A GREAT TEACHER 


With the return of millions of our children and young 
people to school and college, we are naturally reminded 
of the debt we owe to the teachers who live themselves 
lovingly into the lives of their students. Many of us will 
think especially of individuals to whom we feel that we 
owe more than we can ever repay, and whose lives have 
been a benediction to those who were privileged to sit at 
their feet. Every one of us can think of certain qualities 
of heart and mind which these men and women possessed, 
and which cause us today to think of them with so much 
gratitude and affection. 

Recently, President Glenn Frank gave these nine marks 
of a great teacher which it may be helpful for us to remem- 
ber, especially if we are engaged in that wonderful pro- 
fession. They are as follows: 


1. The great teacher never stops studying his subject. 


2. The great teacher establishes a personal as well as pro- 
fessional relation with his students. 


3. Whatever the great teacher may be teaching, it is for 
him a window through which he looks out upon the 
whole universe. 


4. The merchandising of information will never seem to 
the great teacher his main purpose. 


5. The great teacher will not think he has failed if one of 
his students fails, but only if the student has not wanted 
to succeed. 


6. The great teacher will not think it beneath his dignity 
to pay attention to the art of presentation. 


7. The great teacher will never speak of his classroom 
work as routine teaching. 


8. The great teacher will be inspiration without sacrificing 
a rigid realism of fact and idea. 


9. The great teacher has a gracious spirit and a tonic 
gayety of mind. 
oa kane 


A TIMELY WORD 


One of the best-beloved religious leaders in our country, 
Bishop John M. Moore, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, speaks a timely word which we can only 
hope and pray will be taken to heart, not only by the leaders 
of Methodism, but by the pastors and people of other com- 
munions. Perhaps you will give a practical demonstration 
to prove how seriously you yourself have been infected by 
modern indifferentism, if you turn away from this signifi- 
cant challenge by Bishop Moore and say that you are not 
interested in reading about this subject—the necessity for 
the endowment of the religious press. “Israel. doth not 
hear; my people doth not consider”—this was the lament 
of Jehovah over a recreant and indifferent generation. 

Nevertheless, we must believe that there is always a 
saving remnant which will heed such obvious truth as was 
spoken by Bishop Moore in these provocative sentences: 
“The Church paper should be looked upon as doing just 
as essential and just as valuable work as any school, and is 
worthy of just the same financial consideration. Colleges 
have been endowed, and rightly so. Why have not great 
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periodicals been endowed? Methodism can only hold by 
the press what she wins by the pulpit. The Church paper 
is so powerful a means of Christian seed-sowing that we 
must make it dynamic in this new era. Money must go 
into our publication work. Preaching through the press is 
today a necessity. The pulpit is severely handicapped with- 
out the support of a virile religious press. The Church 
paper is indispensable to the modern Church. It is, in the 
highest sense, a true missionary agent.” 

It is certainly not too early, with your return from vaca- 
tion, to get busy in preparation for Church Paper Day, on 
October 20. First of all, make up your mind that you are 
going to celebrate it in your Church; secondly, be sure to 
plan.the work; thirdly, don’t fail to work the plan. Are you 
interested at all in knowing the serious situation of Pro- 
testant journalism, or is it nothing to you that many of our 
best papers are on the verge of bankruptcy? That splendid 
journal, Advance, organ of the Congregational-Christian 
Church, a denomination larger than our own merged 
Church, has just announced that, probably this month, it 
will become a monthly instead of appearing weekly as it 
has done for over a century. It is difficult even to record 
such a change. And what about our own fellowship? The 
Committee of our largest Classis, in its recent report to 
that body, said: “It is a sad fact, but true, that in this, the 
largest Classis in the denomination, there are only 221 
regular subscriptions to the MESSENGER. In addition, 118 
copies are sent into 9 charges for distribution on the “Pay 
on Delivery” Plan, at 5 cents a week. The Committee de- 
plores “the lack of a Church paper consciousness in our 
Classis”—and, alas, this is not the only Classis guilty of 
such a lack. 

It is a matter of great encouragement to us in the 
MESSENGER office, however, that the Eastern, the Pitts- 
burgh, and the Potomac Synods really seemed to take hold 
of this important matter more seriously at their recent 
meetings than they have done for years. Synodical com- 
mittees, composed of some of the most wide-awake men in 
these three Synods, were appointed to have general charge 
of a Church Paper Campaign this fall, and through these 
Synodical committees it is hoped to stir every Classis into 
concerted action. Can we count on you? 

Be oe 


JESUS AND THE CROWD 


When Jesus saw the crowd He went up into the moun- 
tain. (Mt. v. 1.) He left the crowd not because He 
despised it, but because He loved it. Not for the Son of 
Man the aloofness of the Roman poet laureate from his 
Sabine farm: Odi profanum vulgus et arceo—I hate and 
shun the common crowd. 

Crowds, crowds, everywhere. Crowds at the seashore, 
crowds choking the highways, thronging the theatres. 
Crowds laughing, spending, speeding. 

“If only they would thus throng our altars,” we sadly 
comment. What shall we do when we see the crowd? 
Jesus, when He saw the crowd, went up into the mountain. 


His friends soon sought Him there. Perhaps the Master 
had so instructed them. Perhaps they had learned from 
bitter experience that they could do nothing for the crowd 
until they had done something for themselves. Who knows 
whether we can not serve the crowd best by leaving it and 
sitting at the feet of the Master until we see as He sees— 
and are strong with His strength. 

And when Jesus saw the crowd He had compassion. 
(Mt. ix. 36.) He saw the people as sheep without a shep- 
herd, at the mercy of the wolves who preyed on their 
helplessness. Jesus saw them not as weak to be exploited 
but as a harvest worthy of being gathered into the eternal 
treasure-house of God. He said: “Pray to the Lord of the 
harvest that He send forth laborers.” 

And when He saw the crowds, He had compassion on 
them and He healed their sick, and later (though the dis- 
ciples would have sent them away) He fed them. (Mt. xiv. 
14.) 

In the one instance the Master went up into a mountain 
and the mountain became a place of fellowship and learning 


? 
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—the brotherhood became a school. In the second account 
our Lord enjoins prayer—the brotherhood became a prayer- 
circle. But the classroom and the prayer meeting were not 
enough. He must go to the crowd in order to fulfill all 
righteousness. 

At last, then, 
He loses Himself in the throng, 
the throng which crucifies Him. 
wholly He forgives utterly. 

It is recorded in several places that He said: 
Me!” —Appison H. 


A VALUABLE LESSON 


There are many lessons of real value that can be learned 
from the career of Will Rogers, whose death has caused 
such universal grief. The Christian Advocate (New York), 
which says that Will Rogers was not joking when he in- 
variably classed himself as a Methodist, regards this gen- 
uine sorrow as a welcome evidence of the fact that ‘the 
American people are sound at heart’’, and emphasizes par- 
ticularly the wholesomeness of his humor. “Even the hu- 
man targets of his blunt arrows laughed while they winced 
as the shafts went home,” says the Advocate. ‘His clean 
mind dwelt on the things that were pure and lovely and of 
good report, and he was proof against the infection of 
Hollywood. Some of the radio humorists risk offending 
decency in order to get the laugh which pays. But not Will 
Rogers. And a generation which is supposed to gloat on 
indecency in literature, on the screen, and on the air, liked 
him better than anyone else. We say it to the credit of the 
generation, and commend the fact to those who write and 
publish with a view to making money. Genius plus decency 
pays. Few persons who have been before the public so long 
as Will Rogers have received such universal and genuine 
tributes of esteem. And few have deserved so much.” 

Amos ‘n’ Andy have just celebrated their 7th anni- 
versary on the air—a remarkable record. They would have 
had to “close up shop” long ago if they had ever resorted 
to the base art of peddling dirt. Some of the cleverest 
artists have shortened and saddened their careers because 
they forgot that decency pays in the long run, 


we see the Lord of life going to the crowd. 
the throng which He loves, 
And because He loves 


“Follow 
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THE CHURCH PAPER AND CONSCIENCE 


In his book on The Church and Civilization, 
Harold Hough of Drew Theological Seminary, has a most 
rewarding chapter on “The Strategy of Religious Journal- 
ism”’, in which he sets forth convincingly the place of the 
Church paper in building the Church, in creating a Chris- 
tian nation, in the making of the Christian mind and in the 
education of the Christian conscience. In regard to the last 
of these great ministries, he has set forth searchingly an 
ideal which we feel we have been trying to reach, haltingly 
at best, but none the less earnestly, in reliance upon the 
guidance of God’s spirit. 


Dean Lynn 


“Making the Christian conscience,’ says Dr. Hough, “is 
the perpetual endeavor of religious journalism. The public 
mind is always holding peace conferences with pleasant 
vices. It is always making compromise with corrupting in- 
stitutions. And in these matters of ethical surrender some 
of the brightest minds in the Republic are always at work 
showing men how to make the worse appear the better 
reason. The break-down in personal integrity on the part 
of highly placed leaders has reminded us that even such 
virtues as truthfulness and common honesty can never be 
taken for granted. The religious journal is a kind of liaison 


officer between the Ten Commandments and the general 
public. The men who become adepts in doing evil within 


the law must have the searchlight kept upon them. And 
the religious press cannot evade its share of responsibility 
in this matter. But the individual is a part of the tre- 
mendously important structure of social life. And the de- 
velopment of social conscience is one of the most important 
features of social life. The religious journal is the perpetual 
foe of the exploitation of the underprivileged. It is the 
perpetual foe of the slum—and the conditions which make 
the slum. Its conscience is never sharper than in dealing 
with corporate wrongdoing. It is not contented with pious 
generalization. It seeks responsible sources of evil and 
then speaks out boldly. It is sensitive to those movements. 
which tend to lower the whole quality of the moral life of 
our people. It observes the waves of sensuality which sweep 
upon public life, and it speaks unhesitatingly as to their 
sources in book and play and cinema.” Surely here is a 
task worthy of our best. 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


Johnny Amberg’s Progress 


Johnny Amberg is a young friend of 
mine who will go far. He’s working in 
Schuster’s grocery and meat market, and 
gets $11 a week. 

His boss, Arthur Schuster, is the nice, 
easy-going, rather slow-thinking son of 
two people I used to know, Emil Schuster 
and his wife Alice—she was New England, 
and Emil never lost his Suabian accent. 

Arthur is no improvement on his par- 
ents. He inherited the store, but I doubt 
if he keeps it long. He might, if he would 
pay more attention to Johnny Amberg. 

Johnny is the life of that place of busi- 
ness. He’s always nagging Arthur to go 
after trade. 

He suggests and arranges window dis- 
plays, and would do more, except that 
Arthur won’t let him. He has ideas abont 
new lines, and special sales, and service to 
customers, and the layout of the store, and 
so on. 

Arthur thinks him a good deal of a 
nuisance, but never quite gets to the point 


of Johnny. 


annual 
couneil, 
the superintendent. 


would have to go. 


of firing the boy. Probably he knows, resignation. Either 
down inside, that he can’t spare him. oy he doesn’t. 
Still, Johnny annoys him, and all the cus- jim not to let him go. 


tomers know it. 

Johnny does not confine his energies to 
the grocery. He was assistant secretary of 
our Church Setool, and the superintendent 
we had last year felt about him much as 
Arthur Schuster does. The main differ- 
ence was that he tried what Arthur seems 


needs a lesson.” 


carried. 


is only 17. 


to be afraid to tackle: 


It’s a long story, and not very inter- 
esting, but it ended in a shake-up at the 
meeting of the 
and in the actual resignation of 


That brother thought if he threatened to 
resign there’d be only one result, Johnny 


But in our Church we have a man with 
a hobby. He often says, 
the resigner means it 
If he does, it’s unfair to 


That brother moved to accept the su- 
pedintendent’s resignation, and the motion 
A little later, 
to elect Johnny second assistant superin- 
tendent, which was done, although the boy 


If he keeps his head—and Johnny is 
pretty steady, except for the rush of ideas 
to his brain—in a few years he’ll own 
Schuster’s grocery, he’ll be superintendent 
of the Church School, and he’ll be on the 
road to bigger things. All this is as plain 
as anything. 

All the way up he’ll be helped—unin- 
tentionally—by people who don’t like to 
be disturbed or even improved by two- 
legged idea factories. 


You Can’t Prettify Death 


Seven times in the past three days I 
have seen in the papers what to me is @ 
good word unwisely used. 

I like its use all the less because it is an 
attempt to dodge another good word, 
though often grim and sorrowful enough. 

“John Smith has passed”; “the passing 
of “Mary Smith’; and other forms of 


he tried to get rid 
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paper you pick up. 

I don’t know who started it, but my 
guess it that some over-sensitive individ- 
ual felt that “to die” in its various moods 
and tenses was too abrupt, too harsh, and 


“Never refuse a 


If he doesn’t, he 
“to pass”. 

But what gain is there in trying—and 
failing—to cover up the idea of death by 
so thin a verbal mask? 

To die is the lot of all; rude or patrician, 
rich or poor. 


somebody moved 


“pass’—you can see it yourself in any 


needed toning down. And so he hit upon | 


We may die miserably or 
gloriously, painfully or peacefully, nobly — 
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or shamefully, submissively or defiantly; 
but we die, being mortal. 

And death brings with it a certain dis- 
tinction. It compels people to notice us 
who never before gave us a thought. It 
dignifies the commonplace, and wraps the 
poorest clay in a cloak of momentary im- 
portance. 

Next to being born, to die is the most 
tremendous earthly event of our existence. 
It is so great that it deserves to be dealt 
with in utter simplicity. 

I know how we try to act as if no such 
mighty experience awaited us; and also 
how we seek to dress it up, when it must 
be mentioned, as if the naked word were 
shocking. 

And yet our most elegant efforts serve 
only to show us up as would-be vulgarizers 
of a normal and colossal event. 

My Bible does use other words for 
death, I know. But these are not prettify- 
ing, evasive words; for the most part they 
also face the great fact squarely. 

That is so, I believe, because the Bible 
is not afraid of death. The Book knows 
a way to master its terrors: “O Death, 
where is thy sting; O Grave, where is thy 
victory?” 

Elegant variations to express the fact of 
death are born of a mistaken prudishness, 
and that itself, I believe, is the offspring 
of a hidden fear. 
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Asking a Preacher About Sermons 

Says I to my pastor one evening in his 
study, “What do you do with your old 
sermons?” 

Says my pastor to me, “Justus, I haven’t 
any old sermons. Every Sunday’s output 
is either as new as a paper towel or as 
fresh as this year’s fruit crop from an old 
apple tree.” 

Says I a second time, “But don’t you 
sometimes use the same sermon more than 
once?” 

Says he, answering again, “Of course; 
just as a lawyer uses the same law-stuff 
for two court cases that involve the same 
principles. But he makes the application 
fit each case, and so do I.” 

Continuing my questions: “Do you ever 
preach at people?” 

Continuing his answers: “You know I 
don’t. But I wasn’t always wise. Only 
when I found that if the people knew 
when I did it, I lost them, and if they 
didn’t, ’'d wasted my sermon, had I sense 
enough to quit.” 

“Do you like to have people tell you 
what they think of your sermons?” 

“T do; but I know most of their offhand 
opinions would mislead me if I took them 
as they sound. Not many people can 
really tell what they like in a sermon, 
though they would come eloser to it if 
they told what they didn’t like.” 


“Do you preach better to 
than to a few folks?” 
“Maybe not better, but 


a big crowd 


differently. I 


like the crowd because it stirs me; my 
guess is that I get better results when 


talking to a few.” 

“Do you and your hearers usually agree 
on whether a certain sermon is good or 
only fair?” 

“We don’t, Justus; at least hardly ever, 
When I think I’ve done a whale of a job, 
somebody is likely to let me know it was 
no great shakes of a sermon; and I’ve 
known. times when I felt I’d failed alto- 
gether, only to have somebody tell me 
how completely that sermon had met their 
need of the moment. These are some of 
the surprises that make the work of the 
ministry about the most surprising I 
know.” 

“When do you feel least like preach- 
ing?” 

“That’s easy. On Monday morning; 
some Mondays I feel as empty as Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard.” 

“When do you feel 
preach?” 

“Just before the benediction. If only I 
could have another chance, I’d make that 
sermon count!” 


These were not all the questions I asked, 


but I thought my pastor’s answers to them 
were worth passing on to you. 


most eager to 


SYMPOSIUM: 


Some weeks ago the “Messenger” printed 
the following editorial: 

One of the wisest of our editors of reli- 
gious journals, Dr. Wm. E. Gilroy, of Bos- 
ton, in a recent address to his fellow-edi- 
tors, gave his seasoned conviction on the 
subject of bringing the contents of the 
paper down to the mentality of the masses. 
“T have spent much time,” he said, “trying 
to keep the paper free from technical arti- 
eles or articles on criticism; but I have 
come to the conclusion that our papers can- 
not be intelligent and effective if they are 
edited for the lowest type of our readers. 
When we go too far toward simplicity, we 
alienate the most vital and thoughtful 
readers.” 

We are eager to have the reaction of our 
readers on this point. Do you believe Dr. 
Gilroy is right or should we aim to make 
the contents of the new “Messenger” much 
simpler and rudimentary? For the best 
answer of not over 300 words received by 
July 15 the “Messenger” will give a good 
book. Help us to decide this difficult 
problem. 

We are pleased to give our readers here- 
with a few of the interesting replies re- 
ceived in this office. If these stir you up 
to make your own contribution, we will be 
glad. 


PEOPLE WANT THINGS THAT MAKE 
THEM THINK 


The editor of the “Messenger” has raised 
a question about the quality and standards 
of the new paper. In particular, he wants 
to know whether his readers possess enough 
intelligence to be able to digest a high- 
grade paper. That people possess intelli- 
gence in these days when the dissemination 
of knowledge is so widespread may be as- 
sumed or quite easily observed; but whether 
they possess such intelligence and are 
willing to exercise it in matters of religion 
is a very legitimate question. My own im- 
pression, based on rather limited contacts, 
is that people are eager for instruction, for 
information, and for things that make them 
think in the realm of religion. They ex- 


press approval of sermons and religious 
literature that offer them this, and often 
say it in such a way as to imply that this 
is rather unusual. Perhaps we have been 
dealing too largely in platitudes and in 
stereotyped phrases, instead of bringing 
them things that are new and fresh and 
stimulating; and this is really inexcusable 
in view of the wealth of material that is 
at our disposal. 

So I would say to the editor: Do not 
make the mistake of underestimating the 
mental and spiritual quality of your read- 
ers. Bring articles along devotional lines 
written so that he who runs may read; but 
also bring interpretation of doctrine, infor- 
mation about the Bible, about religious his- 
tory, and about the practical phases of 
Christian life and activity, written by peo- 
ple who know their subject and can write 
with clearness and interest. And we shall 
be delighted readers of the new ‘“Messen- 
ger,” as we have been of the old._J. F. V. 


HOLD CLOSE TO LIFE 


The secret of the “Messenger’s” appeal 
to me is its direct and intimate way in 
which it deals with life and living issues. 
I do not believe that the new “Messenger” 
should be more simple or rudimentary. 
Church paper readers are thinking people. 
They are interested in the great modern 
drama of life—life within and without, 
life here and everywhere. Just hold close 
to life, therefore, and to the light which 
the Gospel truth sheds upon it. If so, we 
shall continue to bless you in the future 
even as in the past and present.—R. W. B. 


TO WHAT CLASS OF READERS SHALL 
AN EDITOR APPEAL? 


The question propounded by Dr. Lein- 
bach for our consideration is intriguing. 
The editor of a great religious paper, like 
the “Messenger,” surely has a difficult job. 
Among his readers are some of the most 
gifted men and women who wish to be 
fed on the solid meat of sound doctrine, 
and there are also the “babes” who would 
choke with that “solid meat” in their 


throats. They must be fed on “the sin- 


cere milk of the Word.” An editor is 
bound to keep in mind the “big guns,” and 
he must not forget the little folk. The 


great religious editor will so spread his 
table—and it will require marvelous skill 
—that appeal will be made to all appetites. 

In the judgment of this writer the ideal 
religious paper will contain two, three, or 
four articles of weight (the fine address of 
Dr. Goebel at the F. and M. Commence- 
ment, or one of Dr. Boyd Edwards’ remark- 
able addresses, for illustration), articles 
that would interest the ministers, the 
thinking, studious, brainy, laymen; then it 
should have material that will appeal to 
the more serious women, the missionary- 
minded, the home-makers, the wives and 
the mothers; then there should be matter 
for the younger people, poems, stories for 
the little folk, miscellany, news (religious 
news), brief editorials, ete., etc. 

Shall the great religious paper cater to 
the one class or the other? It should eater 
neither to the one or the other, but to all 
classes, and the editor must perforce be 
myriad-minded in order to please all! 


—G. S. R. 


AN EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE 


The answer to the question of the intel- 
lectual level on which a religious journal 
should be edited depends upon the concep- 
tion held of the purpose and mission of 
the paper. Is the new “Messenger” to be 
devoted mainly to news tritely told, to de- 
partmental articles of childish calibre, to 
featured articles that, owing to their lack 
of imagination, sink within a week to the 
bourne of innocuous desuetude,—and all 
this interspersed with a plethora of watery 
jokes that insult mature intelligence? Or 
shall our denominational journal be set up 
as an example of dignified and beautiful 
writing whose appeal to poetic sense will 
be an inspiration, whose sincere diseus- 
sion, pro and con, of vital questions in 
religion will stimulate thought and balane- 
ed decision, and whose general uplifting 
tone will enhance the readers’ respect for 
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A DEAD TREE 


A shame to have that blot upon the 
view— 

A dead tree, bleak and bare against 
the sky! 

Thus I soliloquized, 
why. a... 

But that was early, while the day was 
new. 

The hours crept away; and shadows 
grew 

Longer, ever longer, cross the stream; 

I heard a call, and caught the flashing 
gleam 

Of scarlet—then another! There were 
two 

Bright Cardinals, that swept—as birds 
will do— 

To sound their evening praise from 
that bleak tree! 

How picturesque a naked tree can be! 


and wondered 


Then it was clear—quite suddenly I 
knew! 

How wise we humans feel, yet God 
can take 

A DEAD TREE, and a thing of 


beauty make! 


—Grace Harner Poffenberger 


the Faith and Church it represents? Dr. 
Gilroy is altogether right in his conclusion. 
You cannot uplift and inspire by catering 
to the lowest type of mind. If our holy 
religion aims to draw men out of spiritual 
sloughs, the journal should lends its aid 
in raising the mind of Church people to 
higher levels. The best Christian is also 
an intelligent Christian. Although the 
European founders of our Church believed 
in mental enlightenment to accompany 
spiritual attainment, history has decreed 
that in this country our membership should 
be composed largely of a plebian and un- 
educated element. How much more need- 
ful, then, that the “Messenger” by its edi- 
torial policy serve as an educative influ- 
ence that shall elevate the people’s mind 
to a capacity for greater understanding! 
Let not the “Messenger” descend to any 
inferior level, but let it slowly and surely 
through its influence upbuild the spiritual 
life, while itself is standing high. 
—Anselm. 


SIMPLE AND UNDERSTANDABLE 


I have seen quite a few different denomi- 
national Church periodicals. The “Reform- 
ed Church Messenger” suits me best of all. 
Yet I think there is room for improvement. 
Many of our Church members never went 
to high schoet Many work hard and are 
tired when they sit down to read. Many 
of these are good and faithful members of 


our Churches. They need and desire the 
information and inspiration that comes 
from a good religious periodical. They 


need articles that are easily understood; 
in simple language, in story form, or re- 
quiring little meditation. Some easily un- 
derstood articles should be substituted for 
some of those technical contributions in 
which the authors try to display their 
learning. If these suggestions were follow- 
ed, I believe we would have more readers 
among the rank and file of our members. 


—R. I. G. 


COUCHED IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE 


We believe that a large proportion of 
our Evangelical and Reformed people will 
enjoy reading articles in the “Messenger” 
that are brought within the limit of ordi- 
nary mentality, especially after the men- 
tal and physical stress and strain of the 
week are over. The few who may prefer 
technical reading will, we ‘believe, be will- 
ing to yield to those who are either of 
lower mentality or who may not have had 
educational privileges. Moreover, to those 
desiring technical reading, the public li- 
braries are available. Technical articles, 
while possibly not always essential, need 
not be excluded, yet we believe that a ma- 
jority of the articles of a ‘Church paper 
should be brought within the reach of an 
average mentality. Simplicity is a very 
fine art, and wise men use it to advantage. 
If the true purpose of the Church paper is 
to be served, and if the teachings of Jesus, 
which are essential to salvation, are to be 
vouchsafed to all the readers of the paper, 
then simplicity must bring the language 
and subject matter to as nearly all as pos- 
sible. Jesus taught in simple language 
and “The common people heard Him glad- 
ly.” Would a sincere Christian, who hap- 
pens to be of strong mentality, and who is 
in possession of a technical education, re- 
fuse to read an article in a Church paper, 
of vital spiritual importance, simply be- 
cause it might be couched in simple langu- 
age? We think not. Yes, there are places 
where simplicity is essential—and especia- 
ly in the Church paper and the pulpit! 

—P.D.A. 


KEEP IT HIGH 


We today have need of no cheap presen- 
tation of the Gospel of Christ. Just as the 
artist in presenting an ideal will use no 
inferior paints nor cheap pigments, so the 
preaching of the gospel is in need of the 
best the ministry can offer. “And I, if I 
be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me,” 
is an ideal not to be despised. This “lift- 
ing up” is a challenge, and the pulpit hold- 
ing to such an ideal will find no need of 
book reviews nor political problems nor 
theological dogmas to present as subject 
matter for sermons. Christ presented truths 
which satisfy the soul hungering and thirst- 
ing for righteousness for all time, yet that 


TREES AND MEN 


I marveled at a line of trees 
That ’cross the hilltop go, 
Black etched in lacy loveliness 
Against the sunset’s glow. 


Their dainty, airy nakedness, 
Their symmetry and grace 

Fair took my breath—I felt I was 
In eerie, elfin place! 


A weird and ghostly rattle came 
And broke the spell for me; 

I turned and saw, not far away, 
Another kind of tree. 


A straight young oak, whose boughs 
still held 
Their bronzed and curling leaves; 
Unlovely now, forlorn and stiff, 
They clattered in the breeze. 


I thought of men—how loath some are 
To shake the old sins off; 
And how—their chance for beauty 
gone— 
They stand about and scoff! 


—Grace Harner Poffenberger 


message was couched in such beauty and 
simplicity of language that the message is 
vital and ever new. Peter and Paul preach- 
ed with power only after their souls in deep 
contrition had been refined by the Holy 
Spirit, and that power was present because 
the message they presented was “Christ— 
the Savior of mankind.” Only a minister 
or Church paper filled with Christ’s love 
can bring the love of Christ, full of com- 
fort and healing, to mankind. This is the 
real need of today. —Mrs. M. C. D. 


MOVE UP OR MOVE DOWN? 


The question of lowering the literary 
and intellectual standards of a Chureh pa- 
per to meet the standards of readers de- 
prived of receiving a higher education, is 
not limited to a Church paper. It applies 
to congregations and, so far as moral stand- 
ards are concerned, to a community and the 
nation. The question may be raised as to 
whether there is not, at present, a tendency 
to lower the standards of life as a whole. 
Such seems to be the case. On the part 
of many, very loose standards of life are 
held, at least. 

It is not at all strange, therefore, that 
a Church paper should become subject to 
this lowering tendency, although the situ- 
ation is not exactly the same. 

The charge against the high-type Church 
paper is that so many of its articles are 
“over-the-heads” of the average reader. 
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Most of the contributors are well-edu- 
cated men and women. Many have an in- 
tellectual background steeped in psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, ethics, economics and the- 
ology. Unconsciously much of the nomen- 
clature of these studies creeps into the arti- 
cles and many of the words used and ideas 
expressed are not familiar to many readers. 


The readers of Church papers are intel- 
ligent, but most writers presume too much 
on the breadth of that intelligence, and 
forget that much that is very common and 
familiar to them is not so to many readers. 


The same situation confronts the pastor 
who preaches to a congregation composed 
of members of the most varying degrees of 
intellectual attainments. ‘Certainly no pas- 
tor would lower his intellectual or scholar- 
ly attainments and become mediocre be- 
cause of that situation. What he can do, 


and must do, is to put his sermon in such 
simple language that all can understand. 
For example, take the word “nomenclature” 
used in this article and let him use it in a 
sermon and afterwards ask all in his econ- 
gregation who know what that word means 
to raise their hands and he will receive the 
shock of his life. At times pastors speak 
of the “Synoptic Gospels,’ yet how many 
of their hearers know what those words 
mean. A preacher who would say, “this 
word belongs to the hapex legomina of the 
New Testament” would cause even a sleepy 
M.A. to wake up and wonder what it was 
all about. 


From the writer’s point of view, it is 
not a lowering of standards that is needed 
—hut simplification in the use of words and 
the expressing of ideas. This, of course, 
means tautology |that’s another one], but 
not useless tautology, because it is far bet- 


ter to use ten words to make a word under 
standable to all than to use one word which 
will be understood by only a few. 

It requires more work to put great 
thoughts and ideas in simple language than 
to phrase them in the exact and compre- 
hensive words that should be 
scholarly standpoint. 


used from a 


A Church paper is not a scientific peri 
odical. It is in a peculiar class of its own 
and confronts problems entirely different 
from those of other publications. Prob- 
ably no editors have a more difficult posi 
tion to fill than the editors of Church pa 
pers, but it is doubtful if the Reformed and 
Evangelical Church members would want 
their editors to lower the high standards of 
their papers. What, probably, they might 
ask is, “Ilave all the articles written so 
that everyone can understand what the 
writer is talking about.” —N. A. T. 


The Faith and Order Meeting, 1935 


By the Most Rev. WitttAm Tempe LE, D. D., Archbishop of York 


Twenty-five years ago the first of a 
series of World Conferences was held in 
Edinburgh—the World Missionary Confer- 
ence of 1910, It took as its starting point 
the actual agreement of the Churches, and 
deliberately excluded points of difference. 
Its purpose was to promote such common 
action as was possible on the basis of the 
agreement which existed. When it was 
over, Bishop Brent—honored throughout 
the Anglican Communion and far beyond 
it—urged upon the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America that the Churches 
should meet also for the precise purpose 
of considering their differences with a 
view to the promotion of further unity. 
Thus in 1910 the invitation was issued 
which led to the inauguration of the Faith 
and Order Movement. The war interrupted 
the preparations, and the first World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order could not meet 
till 1927, when it assembled at Lausanne 
under the chairmanship of Bishop Brent. 
It set up a Continuation Committee, which 
has met each year except in 1932 and 1933 
when financial considerations prevented 
the holding of any such international gath- 
ering. 

That Continuation Committee has just 
concluded its meeting for this year, at 
Hindsgaul in Denmark; 59 members at- 
tended, representing 19 different countries 
and 29 different Churches. Among those 
were the Bishops of Gloucester and Down; 
Archbishop Germanos and the Bishop of 
Noyi Sad; Dr. Deissmann, Dr. Otto Di- 
belius, Dr. Zoellner, Bishop Heckel, and 
Professor Piper; Dean Brilioth, Professor 
Norregaard and Pastor Norborg, represent- 
ing respectively Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway; Bishop Lehtonen from Finland; 
Professor William Adams Brown and sev- 
eral colleagues from America; Dr, Bar- 
bour from Seotland and others well known 
in many parts of the world. 

The main business to be done was con- 
cerned with direct preparation for the sec- 
ond World Conference, fixed some years 
ago for 1937. It was decided to hold this 
in Edinburgh, thus renewing association 
with the mother conference of 1910. Four 


‘ 


We must know a little more of heathen 
idolatry than what we have learned from 
pictures and books. These have shown 
us how sinful and revolting is the custom 
among those peoples of the globe that are 
still in the midst of superstition and ig- 


GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH 


Armed with the Spirit’s wisdom for 


his sword, 
His feet with tidings of salvation 
shod, : 
He knew no foes save only such as 
warred 


Against the peace of God. 


Scorned or acclaimed, he kept his 
harness bright, 
Still, through the darkest hour, 
untaught to yield, 
And at the last, his face toward the 
light, 
Fell on the victor’s field. 


No laurelled blazon rests above his 
bier, 
Yet a great people bows its strick- 
en head 
Where he who fought without re- 
proach or fear, 
Soldier of Christ, lies dead. 


—Owen Seaman, in 
“Punch,” Aug. 28, 1912. 


main subjects will be under discussion: 
1. The Grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ; 
2. The Chureh of Christ and the Word of 
God; 3. The Chureh of Christ: Ministry 
and Sacraments; 4. The Church’s Unity in 
Life and Worship. 

In preparation for these, four interna- 
tional commissions have been appointed. 
The first, led by the Bishop of Gloucester, 
has already presented its report, based on 
the impressive volume, The Theology of 
Grace. The second, led by Dr. Zoellner, is 
at work upon a most extensive synopsis; 
the third, led again by the Bishop of 
Gloucester, is far advaneed in a most thor- 
ough study and exposition; the fourth, led 
by Dean Sperry of Harvard Divinity 
School, has been more lately constituted 


A Modern Custom 


Morcan A. Prrers, D.D. 


norance; though the information thus 
gained, if it had had due effect upon the 
Christian Church, would have permitted no 
such ignorant and false worship to  re- 
main on the earth, but the knowledge of 
the Lord would long since have covered 


but is working to a scheme full of interest 
and hopefulness. 

No one can dispute the thoroughness 
with which preparation is being made for 
the theological work of the Conference. 
In addition to this, the Conference will be 
opened by a statement of the Church’s 
Witness in the World Today, and will be 
invited to close with an Affirmation of 
Union in Allegiance to our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Also opportunities will be given 
for statements by speakers represeuting 
different Churches, each setting turth what 
the life and worship of his own Church 
means to him. Thus it is hoped to relate 
the program to the realities of the world- 
situation, and to keep the theological dis- 
cussion in close touch with spiritual ex- 
perience, 

The conditions of our meeting in Den- 
mark were delightful. Our Danish hosts 
surrounded us with kindness. On the Sun- 
day morning before the Committee met I 
was allowed the privilege of preaching in 
the Cathedral of Odense. The congrega- 
tional hymn singing was a joy to remem- 
ber, and it is clear that this is one of the 
outstanding features of the Church of Den- 
mark. In such surroundings co-operative 
work was easy, and I believe that all our 
decisions represented a genuine common 
mind, in spite of wide differences of na- 
tional and ecclesiastical background, 

The mere occurrence of such meetings 
is more important than their achievements 
as represented by Minutes. People who 
exert some special degree of influence in 
their own countries are drawn into under- 
standing and friendship; thus a gathering 
which meets to illustrate the unity that 
exists among Christians and to develop 
and deepen that unity becomes itself a 
potent force in bringing to actuality that 
aspiration, 

(Note: Further information 
program for the 1937 World Conference, 
and previous publications of the Faith 
and Order Movement, can be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary, World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order, 111 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y.) 


about the 


the earth as the waters cover the sea. 
We are told that when the celebrated Dr. 
Alexander Duff was a little boy, his father 
was accustomed on Sabbath afternoons to 
show him pictures of idols and to explain 
their histories. So vividly did the pic- 
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tures and their stories. impress the boy, 
that when he became a man he left Seot- 
land and went to labor for the people of 
India. There is yet pioneer work to be 
done in foreign mission lands, and the 
Church through its representatives is ac- 
complishing most encouraging results. 

At the same time there is an idolatry 
practiced in civilized lands which may be 
considered even worse than the literal 
thing among pagans. Whatever becomes 
a substitute for religion or whole-hearted 
consecration, whatever keeps a man from 
his Maker, is idolatry. The worship of 
saints partakes of this character. A mis- 
sionary in Chile found in a country ranch 
the photograph of a foreigner which was 
adored as the patron saint of the family. 
Upon inquiring he found that the picture 
was that of an English physician of Val- 
paraiso who, many years ago, had without 
pay, successfully treated their grand- 
mother, The photograph had been given 
to the woman, when several months after 
her recovery she with her husband had 
taken to the doctor a present of chickens 
and turkeys, in grateful acknowledgment 
of his services. 

Thus a heretic doctor had become the 
patron saint of a Roman Catholic family, 
and to him candles were burned and 
prayers said. To such an extreme can 
those go who have been taught that some 
one living or dead can be made a substi- 
tute for divine worship. Note—Today, 
August 15th, our Roman .Catholic friends 
are saying Mass in recognition of the day 
when it is presumed that the angels car- 
ried the mother of Christ to heaven. What 
follows these Masses, one can most readily 
presume. It is not a Holy Day, but a 
Modern Holiday, with little or nothing 
holy in it. 

Much of the ritual service in Roman 
Catholic Churehes is an astonishment to 
Protestant minds; it seems to us largely 
a matter of image worship. On the other 
hand it is not uncommon to find Protestant 
ministers and Churches aping the customs 
of the Romanists in their manner of con- 
ducting the worship in God’s House, imi- 
tating even their style of expression, 
mumbling or intoning as though there 
were a virtue in the one or the other, 


“worshipping God with words as dead as 
stone.” Caution is necessary lest we al- 
low the “means of grace” to become an 
end in themselves, a substitute for God. 
“Keep yourselves from idols.” 

There are certain forms of idolatry in 
Christian lands that are as bad as, or 
worse than, the sin of pagandom. The 
“commercialism” of the age may in many 
cases run to this extreme. “Devotion to 
business” is a significant phrase in this 
connection, A man may become-so ab- 
sorbed in the work of money-making as 
to make it a substitute for devotion to 
God and religion. ‘“Worldliness” may take 
this direction, shutting out the spiritual 
from the life, and leaving a man without 
God in the world. It is possible for the 


DEATH 


I make obeisance, Death! 

Thou dost command 

Begrudged respect, and reverence; 
For thou, with magic wand, 

Canst fling a veil of dignity 
‘Across the meanest face, 


A mantle o’er a poor thin form 
To lend a youthful grace! 

Is it perhaps to compensate 

In just a small degree 

For loneliness and heartache 
Of hours yet to be? 


—Grace Harner Poffenberger. 


mind to become so intent upon the matter 
of gain as to lose all interest in religion, 
sacrificing sentiment, and with it the soul, 
to greed. 

It is not long since certain Philadelphia 
manufacturers were denounced for ship- 
ping Buddhist idols to Korea as an out- 
rage against religion and decency. A mis- 
sionary who returned from China was ap- 
palled at the idea that the people in a 
Christian country could consent to manu- 
facture idols for poor, unenlightened 
heathens to worship; and another mission- 
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ary said the affair showed the spirit of 
commercialism of the age which put 
money-making before religious decency. 
Bishop Foss thought it was not as bad as 
the British sending opium to India or the 
United States sending beer and whiskey 
to the Philippines or the colonial posses- 
sions. Such practices of citizens in Chris- 
tian countries cannot be too severely de- 
nounced, and they are a warning to all 
who find themselves yielding to that “de- 
votion to business” which leaves no time 
or thought to God and the service of His 
Kingdom. 

“T know of but one strictly heathen tem- 
ple in our city,” said a Philadelphia 
preacher, “but if idolatry is letting some- 
thing between a man and his Maker, idol- 
atry is rampant among us. Those who 
worship the idol of sensualism include the 
glutton and the drunkard.” “At the other 
extreme,” he continued, “is the worship- 
ping of culture. Culture is valuable, but 
it is a poor substitute for religion. It 
easily runs into that which is unelean. 
The old Pompeiians had aesthetic pots and 
kettles in their kitchens, and in their 
drawing rooms they had pictures so bad 
that the excavators had to cover them.” 

Anything that keeps the life from the 
service and worship of the Supreme Being 
comes under the head of idol worship. 
The heathen world excites our pity, for 
we know the effect its idolatry has had 
upon the peoples subject to it. But the 
sins of so-called Christian lands are to he 
included in the same category, for the ef- 
fects are as bad on the thought and char- 
acter of thousands who are slaves to their 
sins, 

It is of the highest importance that we 
“keep ourselves from idols.” “Let us make 
an application to ourselves, that we may 
discover whether we are allowing anything 
to become a substitute for God, by which 
we serve the creature rather than the 
Creator. The effect will be seen by others, 
whether we discover the fact or not. We 
may be sure that when John wrote, “Keep - 
yourselves from idols,” he had in mind 
that principle of idolatry, making a sub- 
stitute for God, which is, alas, “A Modern 
Custom.” 

Mount Carmel, Pa. 


With the Oxford Group 


[ think during the past two or three 
years I have indicated that I was not 
able to feel enthusiastic about the work 
of the Oxford Group Movement as far as 
[ had experience of it. I have attended 
some of its local meetings, its great 
demonstration in the Central Hall, West- 
minster, 18 months ago, and I have read 
a number of its books. Four years ago, 
when the movement was beginning to at- 
tract attention, I was one of a party of 
those who had Junch with Dr. Buchman, 
and I have sinee met three or four of its 
leaders. But until last week end I had 
never been to a “house party”, and I was 
told that I should not judge it till I had 
done so. 

My wife and I found ourselves members 
of an international throng of about 200, 
living in St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 
Nearly half of the party were from Nor- 
way and Denmark, where the movement 
has recently had much suecess. The busy 
round of meetings, from Friday night to 
Sunday morning, only included 45 minutes 
of Bible Study. This I found of interest 
and help. Then the house parties—there 
were three others besides that at St. 
Hugh’s, as well as a camp outside Oxford 
at which there were a number of unem- 
ployed men—gathered for an impressive 
open-air service in the grounds of Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford. Those responsible 


By Hupert W. Pret 


for its organization certainly showed a 
sense of color and pageantry—not too 
much, but just enough to stir the senses 
and imagination. The congregation of 
about 6,000 were faced by a long plat- 
form, backed by the new wing of Lady 
Margaret’s, a flag (including the German 
Swastika) hanging from each window. On 
the right was a big choir, on the left 
distinguished guests, ineluding ladies in 
Indian and Burmese dress, clergy and 
Corporation in robes, and, in the centre, a 
raised rostrum, where Loudon Hamilton, 
ex-guards officer and a pioneer of the 
movement, presided, and from which 
speakers addressed the gathering. 

The short addresses were on the theme 
that a happy and ordered world can only 
be achieved through changed individuals, 
but the “sharing” was largely of a gen- 
eral character, and not of that more— 
often too—intimate or trivial a character 
of which we had so much in the house 
party meetings. 

The central act in the service, however, 
was the commissioning of teams of two or 
three hundred for immediate work in Den- 
mark and Geneva by Dr. Foss Westcott, 
Metropolitan of India, Dr, Frank Buch- 
man also spoke briefly. But to me the 
most moving moment was the appeal of 
an Italian woman, in a few broken words, 
for prayer for peace for her country. 


“Well, what do you think of it?” was 
a question put to me by an American 
member of the team at whose invitation 
I, as a journalist?’ was present. My re- 
plies, briefly stated, were to the follow- 
ing effect: 


The Oxford Group Movement is a tre- 
mendous challenge to the Christian Church. 
The Group’s emphasis on the point that 
people matter more than things, and that 
a true Christian order in the world must 
be based on the individual, is entirely 
sound. They are right, too, in encouraging 
men and women to make a decision and 
to face consciously in a certain direction. 

Nevertheless, fuller experience has 
strengthened rather than weakened my 
hesitations regarding the value of the 
movement as a whole. As regards what 
may be called its philosophy, I listened 
to two talks by leaders which ean best 
be deseribed as “Spiritual Fascism”, and_ 


that the 
method, 


¥ 
As regards technique, there is an in- 


sistence, which will not brook criticism, om 
a, 


such matters as “sharing” the morning 
“quiet hour” and on “guidance”, All are 
of great importance if rightly used, but | 
as interpreted by the Groups I ha 
a 


_ distinguished 
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ceived little reassurance, whatever the 
more experienced may desire, that they 
are used in the right way, or that they 
will develop and strengthen personalities 
in the manner I believe God wishes us to 
develop them. 

There was a good deal said about being 
‘“yevolutionaries” for social reconstruction 
and for peace, and this undoubtedly marks 
a welcome widening of the movement’s 
consciousness of the needs beyond its own 
immediate circle. But it seemed to come 
down in practice to such statements as 


Trans-Atlantic Echoes 


London, England.—It is nearly three 
years since the three denominations of 
Wesleyan Methodists, Primitive Method- 
ists, and United Methodists combined to 
form “the Methodist Church.” Everyone 
realized that there must be considerable 
creaking of the new machinery, which dif- 
fered in several important respects from 
the system of any of the constituent sec- 
tions, before it would be running efficiently 
and without friction. After the confer- 
ence just held at Bristol—a city especially 
rich in historical interest for Methodists, 
owing to its associations with John and 
Charles Wesley and with Francis Asbury 
—there is a general conviction that this 
stage has already been reached. The new 
Methodist Church has “found itself.” Not 
only is the organization itself working 
smoothly, but the initial sense of strange- 
ness, inevitable when men previously un- 
known to one another are thrown together 
in close co-operation, is rapidly wearing off. 
In particular, the feeling of brotherhood, 
which has always been notable in the min- 
istry of the separate Methodist denomina- 
tions, is now becoming evident in the 
larger body. As Dr. George Jackson has 
put it, in the “Manchester Guardian,” 
“the fellowship of common service in eir- 
cuits, in committees, and in synods is 
steadily doing its work, and, as so often 
happens in human affairs, with fuller 
knowledge there is better understanding.” 


Spiritual Healing—When the official 
minutes of this conference come to be 
published, they will reveal nothing revolu- 
tionary or startling. One of the most in- 
teresting resolutions was for the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to consider 
the whole question of spiritual healing and 
to report next year. It was moved by the 
Rev. Leslie D. Weatherhead, of Leeds, 
whose addresses and books have made him 
widely known as a judicious guide in cases 
of suffering or “disharmony” that are 
neither physical nor mental in their origin. 
The resolution was seconded by another 
psychologist, Prof. KE. 8. 
Waterhouse, and was adopted without dis- 
cussion. In another resolution the confer- 
ence directed that, in the administration 
of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the 
wine used should be unfermented. This 
has for some time been the general prac- 
tice of British Methodism, but there has 
hitherto been no authoritative ruling of 
the conference on the subject. A brisk de- 
pate arose on the presentation of a “Book 
of Offices” prepared by. a committee with 
a view to its immediate and general adop- 
tion. The criticisms offered of this book 
led to its being referred back to the com- 
mittee for further consideration. Mean- 
while the rank and file of the ministry 
will have an opportunity of examining it 
before it takes its final form. The confer- 
ence rejected a proposal for the compul- 
sory retirement of all ministers at the age 
of seventy. It could hardly have decided 
otherwise when its own proceedings gave 
evidence of the youthful vigor of such 


‘veterans as Dr. Scott Lidgett, Dr. F. L. 


Wiseman, and Dr. Ferrier Hulme. 
Notes and News.—The Bishop of Chelms- 
ford has prepared a list of persons whom 


“To talk about filling a man’s stomach 
before ‘changing’ him, creates a wrong 
relationship”, and “guided leisure and a 
security based not on man but on God, 
the complete answer to the unemployed 
man”. Direct or implied reference to sex, 
preoccupation with which, I believe, the 
leaders have tried to remedy, was certainly 
not absent, especially in the group for 
men, 

Leaders of sessions constantly referred 
to the “changed” life as being “such fun”. 
Too many of us are long-faced, worried 
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he will recommend as advisers when appli- 
cation is made to him for counsel in cases 
of spiritual difficulty. The list, which will 
not be made public, includes laymen as 
well as clergy and women as well as men, 
. . . Jt is announced that the “Day of 
Gifts,’ during which the Bishop of Lon- 
don sat in St. Paul’s Cathedral to receive 
donations, has brought in £18,788 toward 
the fund for extending the work of the 
Church in new districts of Greater London. 
... Dr. C. Harold Dodd, a Congregational 
minister, is to succeed the late Dr. F. C. 
Burkitt as Norris-Hulse Professor of Divin- 
ity at Cambridge. This is the first in- 
stance of the appointment of a Free 


O THOU MY KING! 
B. F. M. Sours 
O Thou my King, Thy triumph all 


inclusive 
Sways the glad worlds that circle 
round Thy throne; 
Thy love supreme emancipates the 
nations, 
_ And makes us free from sin,—reign 
Thou alone! 


O Monarch throned above all tribes 
and empires, 
Thine are the rainbows of the skies 
afar, 
thine the joy, the everlasting 
praises 
Of choirs immortal and from star 
to star. 


And 


O Thou my King, I bow down and 
adore Thee! 
Thine is this happy, happy soul of 
mine! 
And everywhere, in everlasting ages, 
The Kingdom, power and glory, 
Lord, are Thine! 


Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


Churchman to a divinity chair at one of 
the older universities. . .. Dr. W. E. 
Orehard has been ordained to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. ... Acting on medical 
advice, Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, who was 
to have resumed his ministry at West- 
minster Chapel in September, is extending 
his period of rest until November... . 
The Fellowship of Reconciliation and the 
Couneil of Christian Pacifist Groups are 
combining in a conference, to be held at 
Bede College, Durham, on “The Christian 
Way of Life in International Relation- 
ships.” ... Miss R. E. Doggett has been 
appointed to succeed the Rev. O. A. C. 
Irwin as editorial secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society. . . . Several Churches 
are observing August 18 as “Radio Sun- 
day” by offering a special prayer which 
gives thanks for the discovery of broad- 
casting and asks Divine guidance for the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. 

Obiter Dicta.—It sounds well, says the 
President of the Methodist Conference, 
when laymen offer to shoulder administra- 


Christians, but I weleomed the reminder 
in the Oxford Friends Meeting, for which 
I deserted the larger gathering on Sunday 
morning, that the Christian life always 
has its “costingness” which we must never 
ignore. The “Group” way may be pre- 
sented as too easy a path. 

I believe there is a more complete gos- 
pel and a sounder method, and if we doubt 
the soundness of the Group way and 
method, we can only justify our position 
by a far greater keenness and faith. 


London, England 


tive work so as to release ministers for 
other service, but if a layman can only 
give a little bit of time to the work of 
the Church he must give it to its spirituali- 
ties. ... The historical character of Chris- 
tianity, declares Archbishop Temple, is 
part of its essence. ‘The crucial text is 
not “God is Love,” but “God so loved the 
world that He gave his only begotten Son.” 
Prot. W. G. de Burgh notes that 
critics of religion are far too fond of treat- 
ing religion in its least worthy expressions, 
We should never dream of treating science 
in this way; if we want to judge its value 
we look to Newton, Darwin, or Hinstein, 
not to primitive scientific beliefs or to its 
least competent professors. . . . The in- 
tellectual, if he would be a Christian, de- 
clares the Rev. N. E. Egerton Swann, 
must learn that the things that are most 
interesting to his intellect are not the 
most important things in relation to the 
deepest and highest concerns of man.:. . 
When a nation that professes Christianity 
goes to war, says Canon “Dick” Sheppard, 
it puts itself out of court as a religious 
people. It cannot tell the truth: it can- 
not tell the truth about the enemy, it can- 
not tell the truth about itself, and it cer- 
ainly cannot tell the truth about its God. 


New Books in England.—‘Shakespeare’s 
Biblical Knowledge” (S.P.C.K.), by Rich- 
mond Noble, is a scholarly and fascinating 
piece of research. ... In “Jesus and the 
Moralists” (Epworth Press) the Rev. E. W. 
Hirst passes in review the principal ethi- 
cal systems and considers their relation 
to the principles which underlie the moral 
implications of Christianity. ; “The 
Glory of the Father” (Mowbray), by 
Canon H. Leonard Pass, is a commentary 
at once exegetical, doctrinal, and devo- 
tional—on St. John xiii-xvii. ... In “The 
Historical Element in Religion” (Allen) 
Prof. Clement C. J. Webb points out the 
significance of the continuous life of the 


Church. .. . “Have Faith in God” (Ep- 
worth Press), by the Rev. Norman H. 


Snaith, is a fresh and suggestive study of 
the religion of the Psalmists. ... In “Re- 
ligion and the Modern State” (Sheed), 
Christopher Dawson examines the Chris- 
tian and the Communistic interpretations 
of history.... Dr. A. W. F. Blunt, Bishop 
of Bradford, has collected several of his 
addresses under the general title of “Grace 
and Morals” (Mowbray)... . “The Proph- 
ets of the Bible” (S.C.M.), by the Rev. 
Henry Cook, is an excellent introduction 
to the subject. ... In “The Chemistry of 
Thought” (Allen) Claude A. Claremont 
opens up a fruitful line of investigation. 
.. . “The Heavenly Octave (Epworth 
Press), by Dr. F. W. Boreham, is a series 
of helpful essays on the Beatitudes... . 
“Life Began Yesterday” (Heinemann), by 
Stephen Foote, is an addition to the liter- 
ature of the Oxford group. ... Dr. Eyre 
Chatterton’s “India Through a_ Bishop’s 
Diary” (S.P.C.K.) throws much light upon 
the activities of a missionary episcopate. 
... “Tales Told in Church Stones” (Lut- 
terworth Press, by Freda Derrick, is a 
popular illustrated exposition of symbolism 
and legend in medieval architecture and 
handicraft. 
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NOTICE 


The Theological Seminary at Lancaster, 
Pa., will begin its 111th year on Tuesday, 
Sept. 10, 1935, at 3 P. M., when the open- 
ing address will be delivered by Prof. 
Irwin H. DeLong. Registration of stu- 
dents, both old and new, will, however, 
begin at 9 A. M., and classes will begin 
work the next day at 8 o’clock in the 
morning. Students are reminded that, in 
accordance with an action of the Board of 
Visitors, each student is required to pay 
one-fourth of the annual dormitory and 
refectory fees previous to registration, and 
that, in the case of old students, all un- 
paid bills of last year must be paid be- 
fore registration. 

—Irwin Hoch DeLong, Dean 


NOTICE 


The Synod of the Mid-West will con- 
vene in its 15th annual session, Monday 
evening, September 16, 1935, at 7.45, in 
the Salem Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, the Rev. Albert H. Schmeuszer, 
pastor, 1830 Date St., Louisville, Ky. The 
Blue Book and Programs of Synod will be 
mailed to ministers of Synod two weeks 
before the opening date. 


J. W. Myers, Vice-President, 
J. N. Naly, Stated Clerk. 


FALL MEETINGS OF CLASSES AC- 
CORDING TO RECORDS IN THE 
OFFICE OF REV. J. RAUCH 
STEIN, D.D., STATED CLERK 


SEPTEMBER 


17—Northeast Ohio (9.30 A. M.), Akron, 
O. (Miller Ave.), Rev. J. B. Hennessey, 
77 W. Miller Ave., Akron, O. 
Allegheny (9.30 A. M.), Butler, Pa. 
(St. John’s), Rev. John F, Bair, R. D., 
Butler, Pa. 

18—Kentucky (2 P. M.), Louisville, Ky, 
(Salem), Rev. Albert H. Schmueszer, 
1830 Date St., Louisville, Ky. 

19—West New York (9.30 A. M.), Buffalo, 
N. Y. (St. John’s), Rev. John Kochner, 
8 Lilae St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Zion’s (7.45 A. M.), Freysville, Pa. 
(Emmanuel), Rev. Oliver K. Maurer, 
Red Lion, Pa. 

Baltimore - Washington (8 P. M.), 
Ridgely, Md. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Harold 
F,. Hafer, Ridgely, Md. 

24—Maryland (9 A. M.), Walkersville, 
Md. (Glade), Rev. Nelson C. Brown, 
Walkersville, Md. 

30—Clarion (10 A. M.), St. Petersburg, 
Pa. (St. Peter’s), Rev. R. W. Roschy, 
St. Petersburg, Pa. 

Northwest Ohio (2 P. M.), Bellevue, O. 
(Zion), Rev. Bert E. Wynn, R. F. D. 
No. 4, Bellevue, Ohio. 
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OCTOBER 
1—West Susquehanna (10 A. M.), How- 
ward, Pa. (Howard), Rev. Geo. R. 


Johnson, Howard, Pa. 

Schuylkill (9 A. M.), Mahanoy City, 
Pa. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Paul T. Sling- 
hoff, 20 W. Pine St., Mahanoy City, Pa. 
Lehigh—Mickley’s, Pa. (St. John’s), 
Rev. B. M. Werkheiser, Coplay, Pa. 
St. Paul’s (2 P. M.), Meadville, Pa. 
(St. John’s), Rev. W. H. Kerschner, 
R. D. No. 4, Meadville, Pa. 
7—Eastern Hungarian (10.30 A. M.), 
Phoenixville, Pa., Rev. Victor Racz, 
503 Main St., Phoenixville, Pa. 
Virginia (2.30 P.M.), Edinburg, Va. 
(St. John’s), Rev. O. Bain Michael, 
Ndinburg, Va. 

Southwest Ohio (10 A. M.), Farmers- 
ville, O., Rev. Odiel O, Kuck, Box 48, 
Farmersville, Ohio, 


8—German Philadelphia (10 A. M.), 
Pottstown, Pa. (St. John’s-Hill), A. W. 
Benfield, Secty., R. No. 1, Bechtels- 
ville, Pa. 

East Susquehanna (9 A. M.), Paxinos- 
Augustus Charge (St. Peter’s), Rev. W. 
M. Hoover, Sunbury, Pa. 
Westmoreland (9.30 A. M.), Salina, Pa. 
(Salina), Rev. Clarence B. Hower, Sa- 
lina, Pa. 

Somerset (10 A. M.), Holsopple, Pa. 
(Christ), Rev. Frank Wetzel (Supply), 
Johnstown, Pa. 

North Carolina (10.30 A. M.), Landis, 
N. C. (First), Rev. John H. Keller, 
Groves NOs 

Central Ohio (1.30 P. M.), Sycamore, 
O., Rev. C. F. Brouse, Sycamore, O. 
Central Hungarian (9 A. M.), Home- 
stead, Pa., Rev. Barnabas Dienes, 
Homestead, Pa. 

9—West Ohio (9 A. M.), Kenton, O. 
(First), Rev. HE. E. Naragon, Kenton, 
Ohio. 

Fort Wayne (—————_), Decatur, Ind., 
Rev. C. N. Prugh, Decatur, Ind. 
14—Lebanon (9 A. M.), Richland, Pa. 
(Grace), Rev. Mark G. Wagner, Rich- 
land, Pa. 
Wyoming (9 A. M.), Berwick, Pa. 
(First), Rev. Ray 8. Vandevere, 313 W. 
Second St., Berwick, Pa. 
East Ohio (1.30 P. M.), East Canton, 
O. (Salem), Rev. L. A. Sigrist, Mineral 
City, Ohio. 
Juniata (2 P. M.), Martinsburg, Pa. 
(Salem), Rev. Victor Steinburg, Mar- 
tinsburg, Pa. 

15—Philadelphia (9.30 A. M.), 
Washington, Pa., Rev. Ralph L. 
land, Ft. Washington, Pa. 
Carlisle (2.30 P. M.), Landisburg, Pa. 
(St. Peter’s), Rev. R. R. Jones, Landis- 
burg, Pa. 

Chicago (10 A. M.), Chicago, Ill., Cen- 
tral Y. M.-C. A. 

16—EHast Pennsylvania (2 P. M.), Hast 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. (First), Rev. Oliver 
Nace, 727 North St., E. Mauch Chunk, 
pas 

17—Mercersburg (9.30 A. M.), Lemasters, 
Pa. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Harvey M. Light, 
Box 77, Lemasters; Pa. 

21—Goshenhoppen (9 A. M.), Amityville, 
Pa. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Howard A. Alt- 
house, 419 E. 4th St., Boyertown, Pa. 
New York, Brooklyn, N. Y. (St. 
Luke’s), Rev. J. M. Hoelzer, 1012 Gates 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

22—Reading (10 A. M.), Reading, Pa. 
(Zion’s), Rev. Harry 8. Kehm, 842 
Washington St., Reading, Pa. 

29—Lancaster (10 A. M.), Hast Peters- 
burg, Pa. (Trinity), Rev. Walter C. 
Pugh, East Petersburg, Pa. 
Gettysburg (9.30 A. M.), East Berlin, 
Pa. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Harry D. Houtz, 
Ph.D., East Berlin, Pa. 


Fort 
Hol- 


BOWLING GREEN ACADEMY 


September is here and school days are 
responding to the roll-eall and answering 
“present!” A double need is before us. 
Mrs. Wolfe is ill, and an early remittance 
of first month’s salary will help to ease 
the burden of our teacher at Bowling 
Green. Wouldn’t it be fine if most of our 
regular supporters would help out now in 
this emergency? We are glad to begin 
our honor roll for the year 1935-36 by an- 
nouncing $5 received from Anna Kern; $5 
from Dr. J. Rauch Stein, and $5 from Dr. 
A. M. Sehmidt. Total, $15. Please make 
all checks payable to Dr. Paul 8. Lein- 
bach, 1505 Race St. 


The issue of Sept. 19 will be a special 
Ministerial Relief number, 


THE REV. HENRY TREICK 


The Rey. Henry Treick, who grad- 
uated from the Mission House just 
a half century ago, died Aug. 18 at 
his home in Scotland, 8. D., at the 
age of 73. He is survived by his 
widow, Wilhelmina A. Treick. Full- 
er account of his life and labors 
later, 


SUBSCRIBERS FOR 
“THE MESSENGER” 


At the May meeting of the Eastern 
Synod the President appointed Elder Wal- 
ter F. Meck of Schuylkill Haven and 
Revs. D. J. Wetzel of Reading, Pa., and 
Paul R. Pontius of Lehighton, Pa., a com- 
mittee to look after increasing the sub- 
scription list of “The Reformed Church 
Messenger.” This Committee has set Oct. 
20 to Feb. 1 as the time for the campaign 
to be put on in the Classes of the Synod. 
This Committee, assisted by Lic. George 
W. Waidner, will visit the fall meetings 
of the Classes to present the cause. 

There are some facts which every pastor 
and every family of our Synod should 
know. The merger with the Evangelical 
Synod English paper will not take place 
on Oct. 1 as planned. This delay we can 
take advantage of by increasing our 
“Messenger” subscription. It should be 
recalled that due to the efforts of the 
Women’s Union of the “E Group’, the 
German paper of the former Evangelical 
Synod has 10,000 subscribers and the Eng- 
lish paper 8,000. There are now only 7,200 
paid subscriptions to “The Messenger”, of 
which 3,745 come from Hastern Synod, 
where our Reformed Church has 153,000 
members. Our Committee seeks at least 
2,000 new subscribers this fall. In 1934 
the “Evangelical Herald” secured 1,028 
new subscribers; in the same year the 
“Messenger” had 1,354, with a net gain 
of cnly 266. Surely before the papers are 
merged we want our “Messenger” list to 
make a better showing. 

It is to be regretted, but it is a fact 
made known at every meeting of Synod 
that “The Messenger” is run always with 
a deficit, which is made up by the Board 
of Christian Education. In 1934 the 
deficit was $12,000. This should not be 
and need not be if we would support our 
Church paper the way we should. Here 
is a challenge for the women of the “R 
Group” to do as the women of the “E 
Group” have done,—and not the women 
only, but the pastors and consistorymen. 

Let every pastor, then, plan to observe 
Church Paper Day on Oct. 20, set a rea- 
sonable goal for his congregation or con- 
gregations, plan definitely, and reach his 
goal, 

Two thousand new subscriptions for 
Eastern Synod! It can be done! 

—Paul R. Pontius, Chairman 


Have you any new plans for the Chureh 
campaign beginning this month? If so, 
why not pass them on? 

Prof. Joseph Nevin Leinbach, eldest son 
of the editor, has accepted appointment on 
the faculty of the Johnstown University 
Center of the University of Pittsburgh. 

The former Clamer residence in College- 
ville, Pa., is being transformed into a new 
residence for women students of Ursinus 
College. It will accommodate 25 and will 
make a valuable addition to the college 
plant. : 


In connection with the Harvest Home 
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service in Messiah Church, Baltimore, Md., 
on Sept. 29, the pastor, Dr. John L. Barn- 
hart, will celebrate the 25th anniversary 
of his pastorate in that city. 

First Chruch, Lexington, N. C., Dr. J. 
C. Leonard, pastor, reports that the Bel- 
mont Covenant Plan inereased the con- 
gregational offerings $40 a week. A num- 
ber of the members are tithers. 

Our good friend, Mrs. John W. Pontius, 
of East Stroudsburg, Pa., mother of Rev. 
Dr. Paul Reid Pontius of Lehighton, was 
so unfortunate as to sustain a fracture of 
the hip through a fall. She is confined in 
Rosenkranz Hospital. 

Ladies’ Mite Society of Christ Chureh, 
Cavetown, Md., Rev. Edward T. Plitt, pas- 
tor, recently decided to have the Chureh 
interior redecorated. Contract awarded to 
Roth Brothers, York, Pa., and work will 
be completed about Oct. 1. 


Dr. Ambrose M. Schmidt, of the “Mes- 


senger”, has been spending a delightful’ 


vacation with his son, Mr. Wm. Schmidt, 
and family at Fairmont, W. Va. Miss 
L. M. Harris, our Office Subscription Man- 
ager, is at Cape May enjoying the sea 
breezes. 

The pulpit of Trinity Church, Canton, 
O., Dr. H. Nevin Kerst, pastor, was filled 
Sept. 1 by Prof. Herbert W. Vandersall, 
teacher of science in the American Uni- 
versity, Cairo, Egypt, who, with Mrs. Van- 
dersall, is visiting his own country. 8. S. 
attendance Aug. 25 was 627. 


The women of the Chureh of the Ascen- 
sion, Norristown, Pa., Rev. Calvin H,. Win- 
gert, pastor, are asking for contributions 
of canned goods for Reformed Chureh 
Home, Wynecote, Pa. The pastor and wife 
attended Missionary Conference at Col- 
legeville. Rally Day will be held Sept. 22. 


In Solomon’s Church, Macungie, Pa., 
Rev. Herman C. Snyder, pastor, Prof. Carl 
Sipple, a son of the congregation and a 
teacher in the North Japan College, Sen- 
dai, Japan, will speak at morning service 
Sept. 15. Harvest Home Sunday will be 
observed Sept. 22. 


Men and Missions Sunday will occur on 
Nov. 17 this year, and pastors are invited 
to speak on that day on “Jesus Christ and 
the World Today”. Suggestions for the 
observance can be secured by addressing 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 19 8. 
LaSalle St., Chieago, IIL, or to your Board. 


The W. GC. T. U., which contains so many 
of the nation’s bravest “soldiers of the 
common good”, will hold one of the most 
important Conventions in its history at 
the Auditorium in Atlantic City, Sept. 
6-12. A record-breaking attendance is an- 
ticipated, as the program is unusually 
strong. 

A special Ministerial Relief edition of 
our Chureh papers will be issued during 
the week Sept. 15 to 21, which will in- 
clude a number of interesting articles and 
cuts of some of our aged and disabled 
ministers and the widows of our ministers, 
The Ministerial Relief number of our 
Church papers will be very interesting and 
informing. 


Church School and congregation aimed 
at a common objective in combined ser- 
vices of St. John’s Church, Germantown, 
O., Rev. E. F. Schottke, pastor, during 
July and August. Church School paid ex- 
penses of 2 delegates to Leadership School 
at Tiffin. On Aug. 25, Pres. Charles E. 
Miller addressed the congregaton, while 
the pastor spoke at his home Church, 
Eighth, of Cleveland. 


Harvest Home and Home-Coming Ser- 
vices of Kreutz Creek Charge, Rev. Wal- 
ter E. Garrett, pastor, will be observed 
Sept. 8 at Locust Grove and Canadochly 
and Sept. 15 at Trinity. Yorkana Male 
Chorus will furnish musie at Canadochly. 
Locust Grove Church has been painted and 
the parking space improved. The pastor 
attended and took part in a number of 
gatherings during the summer months, in- 
cluding the Ferree and Thomas reunions, 


Zavtman reunion and the Leiphart, Hoff- 
man and Paules reunions. 

A vacation of 38 weeks was enjoyed by 
the Rev. and Mrs. H. J. Naftzinger of 
Deep Creek Charge, Hegins, Pa. During 
their absence, services were conducted in 
Frieden’s Church by the Young People’s 
Chureh League, in Christ Church by the 
Boy Scouts, in St. Paul’s by the Junior 
League, and in St. John’s by the Young 
People’s League. Harvest Home services 
will be held Sept. 8 and 15, Valley View 
IlHome Coming closed Aug. 25, with the 
day’s program in charge of local ministers. 
Rev. Mr. Naftzinger served as chairman 
of the program committee. The most prom- 
inent feature was the splendid address de- 
livered Sunday afternoon by the Rev. 
Dr. William F. Curtis, President of Cedar 
Crest College, who brought a challenging 
and timely message which was very well 
received, 

Recently the Board of Ministerial Re- 
lief received a letter from one of our 
Western ministers, from which we quote 
the following: “Words can hardly tell you 
how glad I was to receive the $30 I had 
asked you for; and I cannot thank you 
enough for your prompt action (even 
sending the check by airmail!). By this, 
you saved the whole situation, which was 
indeed critical and looked so grave that 
T could not help but worry day and night. 
It is not pleasant to be ordered out of the 
house, especially not in the weakened con- 
dition I am still in, since my last sick- 
ness. I simply did not know on whom to 
call but our Board, and I do not know yet 
from whom to expect the rental here- 
after. My hope is the recovery of the 
health of my son, so that he can take up 
his work again and earn money to pay our 
rent and to provide for us.” 

In St. Mark’s Church, Reading, Pa., Rev. 
Gustav R. Poetter, pastor, Mr. George 8. 
Fisher, superintendent of S. S., took 
charge of publie worship on Labor Sun- 
day. On Sept. 8, the pastor will return 
to his pulpit, speaking on the subject, 
“The Master Spirits of the Age”. Harvest 
Home Festival will be celebrated Sept. 15, 
in S. S. and Church. Sunday night wor- 
ship will be resumed Oct. 6. Church bulle- 
tin contains the following: “ ‘Reformed 
Church Messenger’ needs more friends who 
really read it from cover to cover. What 
an interesting Church paper it is and 
what interesting Church members we 
would be if more of us read it! The con- 
sistory, S. S. officers, faithful workers in 
every organization would be on a higher 
level of efficiency if they would see what 
others are doing in our own Reformed 
Church.” 

Rev. Wilson B. DeChant, formerly of 
Hyndman, Pa., who has become an Army 
Chaplain, writes from the CCC camp at 
Leavenworth, Washington, that he is serv- 
ing 15 camps with a membership of about 
3,000 boys. He says the work is very in- 
teresting and much worth while, since the 
boys seem to appreciate everything that is 
done for them. “Often my pulpit is a tree 
stump or just nothing,” he writes. “Many 
of the boys enjoy my copies of the ‘Mes- 
senger’. I hope to send many of these 
young men home, when they are discharg- 
ed, to become good Church members, after 
having experienced the presence of God 
here in these majestic mountains closer 
than He is often found in some of our 
Churches.” 


A erowd of about 6,000 attended the 
25th anniversary of Hoffman Orphanage 
on Aug. 29. The anniversary address was 
delivered by Pres. Henry I. Stahr of Hood 
College. The total offering of the day 
was over $1,000. A memorial service was 
also held in honor of the late Rey. and 
Mrs. J. Stewart Hartman, first superin- 
tendent and matron of the Home. A me- 
morial, written by Dr. A. M. Gluck, was 
read by Dr. E. F. Hoffmeier, in which high 
tribute was paid to Rev. and Mrs. Hart- 
man. Mr. John lL, Gerber, president of 
the Board, read a brief historical synop- 
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sis. Among the real eauses for gratitude 
was the faet that there was not a single 
death among the children in the Home 


during this entire period of one-quarter of 
a century. An excellent pageant was given 
illustrating the various steps in the organ 
ization and progress of this useful orphan- 
age. 

St. Peter’s Church, Lancaster, Pa., Rev. 
James EK. Wagner, pastor, announces 12 
weekly lectures on Tuesday evenings, be- 
ginning Sept. 17, in commemoration of the 
printing of the first complete English 
Bible. Prof. I. H. DeLong will give 3 
lectures on the Old Testament and Prof. 
O. S. Frantz on the New Testament. There 
will also be lectures by Pres. George W. 
Richards and Profs. Nevin C. Harner, E. 
E. Kresge and Theodore F. Herman, A 
fine program has also been arranged for 
Religious Education Week, Sept. 22 to 29. 
At the consecration and dedication of 
Church School workers on the morning of 
Sept. 29, Prof. Charles D. Spotts will 
preach. Dr. John A. Schaeffer, the new 
president of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, was recently received by transfer 
into the membership of St. Peter’s Church. 
St. Peter’s was represented at Camp 
Mensch Mill at the Men’s Retreat by 9 
men, 


The Layman Company’s pamphlet, “Win- 
ning Financial Freedom”, has proven to 
be so popular and effective that once more 
we are offering it to any pastor free of 
charge. On request we will send, postage 
paid, enough copies to supply all the lay 
officials of his Church. The pamphlet 
describes a simple method by which the 
pastor may carry on, quietly and steadily, 
the education of his people in the princi- 
ples of Christian giving, without inter- 
fering with his other work, and at a cost 
purely nominal. For $1 we will send to 
any address 40 pamphlets, 32 four-page 
bulletins, and 20 two-page tabloids, by 
about 40 authors. This package includes 
a Tithing Account Book, two playlets, “Ad- 
ventures in Tithing” and “The Scriptural 
Basis for the Tithe”. It contains every- 
thing we publish, making over 560 pages 
on the subject of tithing. When you write 
please mention the “Messenger” and give 
your denomination. The Layman Com- 
pany, 730 Rush St., Chicago. 

In First Church, Charlotte, N. C., Rev. 
Albert V. Vondersmith, pastor, Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated July 14, with a 


large attendance. Daily Vacation Bible 
School closed in June with large at- 
tendance. The pastor, who had _ been 


in Merey Hospital, Charlotte, for an 
operation, was able to fill his pulpit in 
July. Mr. Douglas Carrick, student for 
the ministry of the Methodist Church, and 
Mr. Claud Moore were guest speakers June 
30 and July 7. Children’s Day was ob- 
served June 16. Rey. M. B. Barrick of the 
Y. M. CG. A. was guest preacher Aug. 4 
and 11, while the pastor was in the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania. Adult classes were 
entertained at the S. & W. restaurant for 
supper Aug. 26. Young People’s division 
will be entertained at supper at cottage 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sunnerrow in Sept. Rally 
Day in S. S. and Church Oct. 6; Holy 
Communion on Oct. 13. Evangelistic ser- 
viees will begin Oct. 20 with Dr. Orris W. 
Haulman, Akron, O., as guest preacher. 
Special offering for Nazareth Home, Rock- 
well, N. C., amounted to $35 on Aug. 11, 
Mr. Claud Moore will be guest speaker 
at Young People’s service Sept. 8. The 
Church is in healthy condition and greater 
things are expected in the fall. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME, 
WOMELSDORF, PA. 

Rev. Henry EH. Gebhard, Superintendent 

3ethany had an ideal day for its an- 
niversary. The crowd was larger than last 
vear and the receipts were about $400 
more. While the pageant was a little long, 
it was enjoyed by all. 

One of the main features of our 72nd 
Anniversary was the awarding of prizes 
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children and those who made 
improvement in conduet and dis 
cipline during the past year. The winners 
were as follows: 


Best Girls 


to the best 


higgest 


Moyer Cottage, $2.25, Rachael Hower, 
St. John’s, Howertown; Santee, over 12, 
$1.50, Winifred Fritz, St. Thomas, Beth- 
lehem; Santee, under 12, $1.25, Violet 
Shurr, Schwartzwald. 

Best Boys 

Dietrich Cottage, $2.25, Albert Galen, 

St. Paul’s, Fleetwood; Administration 


Bldg., over 12, 
Paul’s, Coopersburg; 
under 12, $1.25, Lawson 
Campbelltown. 
Biggest Improvement 
Girls 

Moyer Cottage, 1st, $3.50, Helen Went- 
zel, Olivet, Riverside; Moyer Cottage, 2nd, 
$3.00, Jean Leinhardt, St. John’s, Towam- 
ensing; Santee Hall, over 12, Ist, $2.50, 
Winifred Fritz, St. Thomas, Bethlehem; 
Santee Hall, under 12, 2nd, $2.00, Ruth 
Rhoades, Hains, Wernersville; Santee, un- 
der 12, $1.50, Betty Mull, Grace, Alsace, 
Reading. 


$1.50, Paul Weirbach, St. 
Administration Bldg., 
Gable, Salem, 


Boys 
Dietrich Cottage, Ist, $3.50, William 
Jones, Christ, Norristown; Dietrich Cot- 
tage, 2nd, $3.00, David Sellers, Riehfield 
Chureh; Administration Bldg., over 12, Ist, 
$2.50, Chas. Kessinger, St. Lukes, Lock 
Haven; Administration Bldg., over 12, 2nd, 
$2.00, George Heim, St. Johns, Shamokin; 
Administration Bldg., under 12, $1.50, Carl] 

Berger, First, Reading. 


CATAWBA COLLEGE NOTES 
Catawba College will open on Sept. 9. 


The first two days will be given to regis- 
tration, and the regular work will begin 


on Wednesday morning, Sept. 11. The 
outlook for a large enrollment is very 


hopeful. 

Catawba has added several new mem- 
bers to the faculty. Miss Virginia Foil, a 
graduate of Catawba, will fill the new 
office of recorder and will also be an as- 
sistant in biology. Donald C. Dearborn of 
Nebraska will be an instructor in mathe- 
matics and chemistry. For the past two 
years, Mr. Dearborn has held a fellowship 
at Duke University. He has completed all 
his work for the Ph.D. degree, which is 
to be conferred upon him next spring, Dr. 
Wade P. Young, who began his work 
towards the end of last semester, will this 
year be the head of the department of 
economies and business administration. 
Dan Witmer, of Hanover, Pa., Catawba, 
1934, has been elected assistant director 
of athletics. “Whitey” Witmer was a four- 
letter athlete at Catawba and was co- 
captain of the football team in_his senior 
year. He is one of the leaders of football 
in North Carolina. This position had heen 
held very efficiently by Mr. James. E. 
Whitener, who resigned to enter the naval 
air service. He is now in training at Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Among the professors who during the 
summer engaged in research work or other 
advanced studies were: Dr. C. C. Rice, in 
Arabic, at Princeton; Prof, Rich, in Chorus 
Work, at Harrisonburg, Va.; Dr. D. E. 
Faust, in Assyriology, at Yale; Dr. A. K. 
Faust, at Duke University, in Interna- 
tional Law; Coach Kirkland, School of 
Coaching, at Duke University. 

It will, no doubt, be of interest both to 
new and old students to know the latest 
news about infantile paralysis in North 
Carolina. The general situation is very 
greatly improved. So much so that the 
State Health Department of Raleigh could 
report that yesterday, Aug, 30, not a sin- 
gle new ease had occurred throughout the 
whole state. Dr. Armstrong, Health Of- 
ficer of Rowan County,—the county in 
which Catawba College is located—a few 
days ago made the statement that there 
was no longer aiy cause for anxiety, and 
no need to postpone the opening of Col- 
lege, as in his judgment the trouble was 
about over in North Carolina. The whole 


central part of the state was hut very 
slightly affected by the disease. Only one 
real ease—that of a small colored child— 
has been reported in this county during 
the entire year, —Allen K. Faust 


WILL ROGERS, THOUGH KINDLY 
PHILOSOPHER, HAD RAPIER 
THRUSTS FOR LIQUOR- 
POLITICAL EXPLOITER 


Long after his kindly, humorous  in- 
terpretation of human nature and_ his 
Whimsical philosophy regarding the great 
and near great have become a permanent 
part of our American literature, Will 
Rogers’ rapier thrusts at exploiters of 
children and exploitation in our social 
and political life, will still carry arrest- 
ing influence for those who would chal- 
lenge the persistent enemies of our na- 
tional welfare. 

In all the varied characterization of 
Will Rogers as cowboy, philosopher, 
writer, stage actor, leeturer, newspaper- 
man, political critic, internationalist, ete., 
one of his most striking roles, that of re- 
former and opponent of sham and hypoc- 
risy, has somehow been surprisingly over- 
looked. As a matter of fact, America’s 
immortal “Will” should be compared to 
Mark Twain in his unqualified and undy- 
ing hatred of persistent abuses in our 
civilization. 

What he thought about beverage alcohol 
and its destructive influence in American 
life is frankly and characteristical'y set 
forth in one of two little volumes of 
Rogers-isms entitled, “The Cowboy Phil- 
osopher”, one of them dealing with the 
“Peace Conference”; the other, with Pro- 
hibition and the temperance movement. 
The former of these little books, written, 
we are advised, at the request of Harper 
& Brother, embodies comments which, due 
to the return of the legalized liquor traf- 
fic, are even more pertinent today than 
when they were written. 

“T don’t drink,’ Will Rogers said in a 
preface introducing his Prohibition vol- 
ume which he labeled, “a little ‘add’ for 
the author.” He reserved “all stage rights 
in this material for Senators and Con- 
gressmen to tell at Chautauqua as orig- 
inal.” 

Alleged saloon benefits and so-called 
liquor taxes had no seductive lure for Will 
Rogers. He punctured their pretence in 
these words: “Every time the government 
would put on an extra tax the liquor peo- 
ple would put two extra for themselves. 
Can the saloons. If they would make all 
those fat saloon owners go to work, that 
would solve the labor question.” 

However, he sympathizes with the low- 
ly bartender and describes the quality of 
literature, especially verse: “The ice cream 
dipper has one advantage over the bar- 
tender, he don’t have to listen to the same 
story over and over again. They claim 
liquor is responsible for most all the poetry, 
and I believe it, for it sounds like it.” 

For California, where his recent per- 
formance in “Doubting Thomas” was a 
profitable attack on artistic shamming, he 
has a cautioning word: “If I was Cali- 
fornia I would not claim credit for mak- 
ing wine—there are people who if they 
put in half the time studying on some 
mechanical invention that they do how 
to smuggle in booze, why they would be 
as great as Edison.” 

He has the serious writer’s contempt 
for the opportunist politician: “The jan- 
itor who cleans up the Senators’ and 
Congressmen’s rooms in the Capitol pays 
a big price just for the empty bottle priv- 
ilege—the liquor was made from corn 
without shucking or shelling it.” 

Though the utility lobbies came after 
Rogers wrote these two books, he prophe- 
sied their methods: : 

“Big interests used to maintain a lobby 
with plenty of money there; now they 
maintain a bar and get the same results. 
You often hear a Wall Street man say: 
‘It cost me six quarts and over a hundred 
cocktails to get that bill through.’ ” 


“Tf some politicians wait for the sober 
vote to elect them, they are sunk.” 

But the individual voter, the ward 
worker, the election teller, who hides his 
indifference behind general corruption in 
polities does not fool Rogers. He sees the 
picture from too firm a perch to yield to 
sophistries: “It feels kinder embarrass- 
ing to sell your vote while you are sober,” 
and “A quart of Old Crow in the count- 
ing room at night has put more men in 
office than the voters ever did.” 

“A man with nothing on his hip but a 
patch ain’t liable to mistake 100 for 1000, 
And if he is sober he ain’t near as liable 
to be asked to make said mistake.” 

Will Rogers knew the emphasis of 
repetition, “I don’t drink” closes, as it 
opened, the book, 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
We pass on to our readers a part of the 


.contents of a letter received from one of 


the most faithful ministers in our Chureh. 
This letter was written in reply to a let- 
ter sent out by Dr. McLean, asking for 
suggestions to be used in the construction 
of a Pension Plan. 

After stating that he would leave the 
formulation of the new plan to those espe- 
cially qualified for that work, he made the 
following statement: 

“T do have an idea growing out of my 
own experience, which I am sure is com- 
mon with that of many other ministers, 
which may be helpful in inereasing the 
benefits of our Sustentation Fund to what 
they ought to be. 

“About a year ago Dr. McLean wrote 
asking that I send the name and address 


of the Secretary of our Consistory in or-— 


der that he might write him and have him 
present to the Consistory the status of 
the Fund, in the hope that my congrega- 
tion would make such contributions as it 
ought to make to the Fund. 

“But the matter never came to my Con- 


sistory, neither did I ever hear any more - 


about-it. As I see it there were two rea- 
sons why I never heard any thing about 
this. One is that our Chureh has a debt. 
But the principal reason is that the con- 
gregation has utterly no conception of 
the contribution that I as their minister 
am making to the work of the congrega- 
tion, as compared with what they are con- 
tributing themselves.” 

(Note: As the above statement is true 
of a large number of congregations, a good 
many secretaries of consistories may he 
asking, “Is it I?”.) 

The letter continues: “During the years. 
of my ministry here IT have contributed 
directly to the work of the congregation 
an annual amount equal to slightly more 
than 15 per cent of the annual current ex- 
pense of the budget. 

“T feel sure that many other ministers 
are doing the same thing. A minister who 
is of the type of character that he ought 
to be, makes such contributions as a mat- 
ter of sacrifice, letting few people, if any, 
know anything about it. He pleads the 
cause of every needy project and remains 
quiet about himself. He is unable to make 
any provision for his support in his old 
age and the congregation does not make 
any for him. 

“Now I am convinced that through some 
co-operative or united effort there needs 
to be brought to light and placed clearly 
before our congregations the actual faets 
about the heavy financial contributions 
that so many of the ministers are making 
to the work of the local congregation and 
to the general benevolence of the Chureh, 

“So long as many of our members be- 
lieve that the minister is well provided 
for in the salary that he is supposed to_ 
get, and does not get, we cannot raise 
what is necessary for our Sustentation 
Fund. On a matter like this so many of 
us feel helpless to speak for ourselves i 
dividually, whereas we could attack t 
problem as a whole by acting unitedly. 

This letter is a challenge to all « 
ministers to give this subject careful 
sideration. We should diseuss the su 
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at the coming meetings of our Classes and 
decide on a program by which construe- 
tive work can be done during the coming 
year. 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Rev. F. H. Moyer, Superintendent 

The Harvest Home season is here again. 
We were reminded of that when on the 
last Sunday in August the first donations 
reached the Home. For more than 30 
vears it has been the custom of congrega- 
tions, who display fruits, flowers, and veg- 
etables in their Churches at their annual 
Harvest Home services to later send 
them to the Home for use there. Many 
congregations have been doing this. 

The choicest fruits, vegetables and flow- 
ers have found their way into the 
Churehes on such occasions. Naturally in 
the rural congregations the worshippers 
bring what they themselves have raised. 
Through the guidance of county agents the 
farmers have been able to raise superior 
crops and to raise new fruits and vegeta- 
bles with surprising success. 

During the favorable seasons the Home 
has been reeciving large quantities of 
fruits and vegetables. Our refrigerating 
plant is now large enough to store such 
things and preserve them so that there 
will be no waste by spoiling, and such 
donations help to provide for the needs of 
our family for several months. 

The custom is valuable in two respects. 


It helps to stock up our storeroom so that 


the cash outlay for table supplies is great- 
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ly reduced for several mouths. But. still 
more important is the fact that when the 
worshippers bring to Chureh the best speei- 
mens of the year’s harvest, they thereby 
express by such materials their gratitude 
to God for bountiful harvest. Then when 
such things are sent to the Home for the 
aged and infirm, the worshippers enter into 
«a still deeper expression of appreciation 
of the year’s harvest. Here again, the 


larger share of blessing goes to the givers. 


CHURCH: 
MEN'S 
LEAGUE 


Dr. John M. G. Darms, Secretary 


Right now is the time to plan to organ- 
ize a chapter of the League in your Church 
and bring your men up to high grade work 
in the local congregation and into the joys 
and service of an enlarged fellowship 
throughout the Church. Send to the office 
for literature and directions or, better yet, 
get in touch with your Classical Chairman. 


Another CLASSICAL LEAGUE has now 
been formed. At a meeting held in Mar- 
tinsburg, Pa., Memorial Park, the Juniata 
Classical Churchmen’s League was organ- 
ized June 21. A sumptuous banquet was 
served by the Ladies’ Aid of the Mt. Pleas- 
aut Church of the Hickory Bottom charge. 


Dr. Oswin §. Frantz of the Theological 
Seminary gave a splendid inspirational ad 
dress to 75 delegates from the following 
charges: Christ Chureh, Trinity Church, 
Altoona; St. John’s Church, Mt. Pleasant 
Church, Martinsburg R. D., and Grace 
Church, Claysburg. Mr. Carl Lundegren 
of Christ Church, Altoona, acted as tem 
porary chairman. The Rey. Victor Stein 
berg, a member of the Committee on the 
Churehmen’s League of the Classis, pre 
sided at the business session following the 
address. Ministers present: The Revs. C, 
D. Rockel, J. G. Grimmer, G. D. Dillinger 
and V. Steinberg. The officers of this new 
Classical League are: President, Carl O. 
Lundegren, Christ Church, Altoona, Pa.; 
Vice-Pres., Irving H. Benner, Mt. Pleasant 
Chureh; Secretary, Fred Higgins, St. 
John’s Chureh; and Clarence E. Miller of 
Trinity Chureh, Altoona, Treasurer. This 
fine spirit of Juniata Classis should spread 
throughout the Church, whose laymen are 
now in organized fellowship and set to do 
great things for the Church and the King- 
dom. ; 

“We are simply getting nowhere,” said 
an elder of Reading Classis at the retreat 
at Camp Mensch Mill. “In our Church we 
have only a social organization for men 
and it is doing nothing along other lines. 
I look forward to having our men linked 
up with the League shortly.” Why not 
take the short cut to a real men’s organ- 
ization in your Church this fall? 

ORGANIZE A CHAPTER IN YOUR 
CHURCH THIS FALL, or reorganize your 
men’s work along these lines. 


bd 
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HOME AND YOUNG FOLKS | 


“Every time the baby looks into my 
face he smiles,” said Mr. Meekins. “Well,” 
answered his wife, “it may not be exactly 
polite, but it shows he has a sense of 
humor.” 


Juntor Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


DOGS IN THE CHURCH 


Text, Revelation 22:15, “Without are 
the dogs.” 


A few years ago, while visiting one of 
the seashore resorts, I went into one of the 
aristocratic Churches of the- Community 
at a morning service, when a collie dog 
came into the Church. He made no dis- 
turbance, but lay quietly under a_ pew. 
The officers of the Church, however, felt 
that it was improper to house a dog in the 
house of God. The friends whom the dog 
had followed, realizing that it might cause 
a disturbance if the officials should try to 
eject the animal, quietly took the dog 
from the Church, and the matter was 
quickly settled. 

The Jews were not very fond of dogs, 
and there is scant mention of them in the 
Bible. Whenever dogs are mentioned they 
are generally looked upon with disfavor 
and the word is used in a bad sense. The 
only exception seems to be the reference 
to the little household pets mentioned in 
the gospels. 

The general term “dog” is used in the 
Bible nearly always as expressing disgust. 
The Hastern attitude toward the dog was 
due primarily to the fact that in that sec- 
tion of the world dogs were scavengers, a 
mongrel race of half-wild dogs, dwelling on 
the outskirts of the city. St. John, in a 


-called “Dog-Whipper’s Marsh.” 
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vision, saw dogs in most undesirable hu- 
man company outside the gem-studded 
gates of the new Jerusalem, when he wrote 
in our text, “Without are dogs.” 

The Italians have a number of proverbs 
referring to dogs, among which are the 
following: “Happy as a dog in Church.” 
“A dog is still a dog even if he goes to 
Church every day.” Dr. Johnson said: 
“Sir, a woman preaching is like a dog’s 
walking on his hind legs. It is not done 
well; but you are surprised to find it done 
at all.” 

It may not be generally known that 
“dog-whipping” formerly was a regular item 
in the annual accounts of the sexton in 
many English Churches. In the book for 
the parish of Forest Hill, near Oxford, for 
1694, is this record: “Paid to Thomas Mills 
for whipping dogs out of Church, one shill- 
ing.” Later the remuneration was raised 
to eight, and in 1854 to ten shillings. 

At Chislet, in Kent, is a piece of land 
The ten- 
ants pay ten shillings annually to a per- 
son for keeping order in the Church dur- 
ing divine service. Likewise in other 
places an acre or more of land is set apart 
for the same purpose. The yelp of many 
a poor cur who had strolled through the 
open door revealed the fact that he had 
been ejected by the sexton. Disturbances 
would sometimes occur by dogs quarreling 
in the Church. Some dogs cannot refrain 
from a howl at the sound of certain musi- 
cal instruments, and this causes great in- 
convenience to the worshipping congrega- 
tion. 

Many years ago a gentleman was fish- 
ing on the Whiteadder, in Scotland, when 
he noticed a small building, and he asked 
a shepherd, “Is that a Church? It looks 
so small.” “Aye, aye,” said the shepherd; 
“but it’s not so small; there are about 
thirty collies there every Sabbath.” 

If one visits certain rural districts in 
England today, he will find dogs worship- 


ping their masters while the latter are wor- 
shipping God, that is to say, they are “at 
worship” with their masters. For example, 
at Swinderly, near Lincoln, the vicarage 
dogs attend matins even on a week day 
and occupy the seat in front of the family, 
and what is more, they behave admirably. 
In Stockton Church, Warwickshire, is a 
sign, placed in a conspicuous place: “It is 
not wrong to have man’s best companion 
in a place of worship.” Fifty or sixty 
years ago, indeed, it was a common prac- 
tice in England for those who went to 
Church to take their dogs with them. 

An Edinburgh minister was preaching 
in a remote country Church, where the 
dogs formed not a small part of the con- 
gregation. When the minister rose to pro- 
nounce the benediction, he perceived that 
his hearers remained seated. He looked 
around anxiously. Not a soul stirred. At 
last the clerk, wishing to relieve the min- 
ister’s embarrassment, turned up his head 
from the desk below, and bawled out, 
“Say awa’ sir, it’s joost to cheat the 
dowgs.” The dogs, imagining the service 
concluded when the congregation rose, had 
always prepared to leave and disturbed the 
solemnity of the occasion by various 
canine noises and shufflings. 

During all the years of my ministry 1 
can recall only one instance where a dog 
came into the Church while the service 
was in progress. Fortunately, he was soon 
seen by one of the deacons and quietly 
taken outside without causing much dis- 
turbance, 

Some years ago “The Youth’s Compan- 
ion” printed a story about “Dog Loyalty”, 
which did not speak of a dog going to 
Chureh but told how a dog preached a ser- 
mon which did much good and changed a 
life. 

A company of actors which went about 
the country giving the old play, “Unele 
Tom’s Cabin,” came one sultry summer day 
into a little town in Arizona.. They in- 
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tended to give a performance in the opera 
house that evening. But when they got 
off the train they found that the theatre 
had just burned, and so they could not 
carry out their plans. They decided, there- 
fore, to go on to the next town. 

As they were loading their belongings 


on a train a man at the station noticed 
with the company two Great Dane dogs 


and a pup, and bought the two dogs. He 
did not care for the pup, for it looked 
sickly, so it was left on the station plat- 
form. 

The pup, finding itself alone, struck off 
across the prairie in search of a home. 
Now it is a well-known fact that a Great 
Dane dog will not attach itself to every- 
one, but when it finds some one it likes 
it will stick to him loyally through every 
difficulty. This pup found several people 
on its way across the country, but al- 
though it was almost choking with thirst 
and near starvation it would not follow 
them. 

But one day it came across a man lying 
asleep in the grass. It looked at him, took 
a liking to him, and finally threw itself 
down beside him. The man proved to be 
a miner who had been working for a min- 
ing company, but since he fancied that he 
had not been treated right by the com- 
pany he had been keeping back some of 
the gold nuggets. When he awoke and 
saw the dog, he was angry and threw 
stones at it. But the dog followed him to 
his shack. The man would give it no 
food, and again tried to drive it away. 

The next morning the young man set out 
again in search of gold. During his ab- 
sence an officer of the company rode up 
on horseback, and was about to break into 
the hut. The pup would not let him enter. 
As the man rode up the dog looked like a 
half-starved weak-hearted cur, but when he 
tried to pass him a look came into the 
pup’s eyes that meant danger. The man 
beat him with a club, but the pup would 
not be driven off, and finally he had to 
ride off without entering the shack. 

At evening the owner of the shack came 
back. The dog was there to greet him. The 
young man was astonished to find the dog 
battered and bleeding. On examining the 
ground he found a stranger’s footprints 
about the shanty. He went in, and found 
his papers and nuggets in their proper 
place. Then the truth flashed upon him. 
This pup which he had treated so cruelly 
had protected his property at the risk of 
its own life. He called the pup in, fed it 
and eared for its wounds, and gave it the 
best he had. 

Then he sat down to think. He said to 
himself that the company for which he 
had been working had not treated him fair- 
ly, “but,” he asked himself, “if a dog can 
be loyal to me after I have treated him 
in the way I have treated this pup, ought 
T not to be loyal to the company?” He 
went back to his employers next day and 
began to make good what he had stolen. 
The dog in his silent way had preached a 
sermon to him which changed his heart and 
made him a new man. 


KEEP SMILING THROUGH 


If sore perplexed 
And clouds obscure, 
Keep smiling through— 
And youw'll endure, 


If things are not 
What might have been, 


Keep smiling through— 
And you will win. 


If life seems hard, 
Unjust to you, 
Denot give in, 
Keep smiling through. 


—Grenville Kleiser 
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HE WAS WILL ROGERS’ PASTOR 
By the Rev. Wallace I. Torbert 


In 1894, at 20, I took a backwoods cir- 
cuit in the Indian Territory. The seven 
regular preaching points that first year 
“estimated” that they could pay a salary 
of $75 for the year, and, believe it or not, 
they actually paid it—all but $40. The 
$100 from the Missionary Society enabled 
us to carry on. 

In 1898 we married on the promise of a 
salary of $300, plus. $100 missionary 
money. In those days the Missionary So- 
ciety never failed us. But that first year 
of our married life we received, after giv- 
ing credit for everything from jack rab- 
bits to pumpkins, about $150 from the 
charge, but we didn’t starve—“the ravens” 
were right on the job. That year we had 
on our list Mr. and Mrs. Clem Rogers and 
family, all Cherokee Indian citizens, 

And one of the boys was the now fa- 
mous Will Rogers, writer and comedian. 
Will recently wrote, “I was brought up a 
Methodist.” We found while on the Oola- 
gah charge that a visit to that humble 
Cherokee home always meant a sack of 
apples, potatoes, horse feed, or perhaps a 
dolar or two in money. Our predecessor 
on the Oolagah charge was out one day 
trying to raise the money to pay the in- 
surance on the little Church and he was 
having a hard time of it, as 25 cents was 
about the largest contribution he had re- 
ceived. When he met Will Rogers’ father 
and presented the cause, Mr, Rogers said, 
“How much is the insurance? How much 
you got?” “Well, here is the rest of it.” 
That is the kind of a home from which 
Will Rogers came.—The Christian Advo- 
cate of Dec. 28, 1933. 


If an ice wagon weighs one thousand 
pounds and the ice in the wagon weighs 
two thousand pounds, what does the man 
on the rear of the wagon weigh? 

Answer: Ice. 


Customer: “Have you anything to keep 
hair from falling?” 

Floor Walker: “Tonic, madam, or hair- 
pins?” 


Here is a unique and probably appro- 
priate news item: “The Church presented 
Dr. Blank with a splendid car. He asks 
the prayers of all Christian people.” 


The Family Altar 


Rev. Paul J. Dundore, Ph.D. 


HELPS FOR WEEK SEPTEMBER 9-15 


Memory Verse: Give diligence to present 
thyself approved unto God, a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed, handling 
rightly the word of truth. 2 Tim. 2:15. 

Memory Hymn: “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee” (No. 296). 

Theme: Timothy (A Christian Worker 
in Training). 


Monday: Paul Chooses Timothy 
Acts 16:1-5 

At Lystra Paul found Timothy. His 
mother was a Jewess and the father a 
Greek. Young Timothy was well spoken 
of throughout the community. He was a 
youth of character. Character is our high- 
est possession, the crown and glory of our 
life. The life of Timothy commended it- 
self to Paul and he chose him as one of 
his helpers. God always has use for men 
and women of character. He chooses us 
daily to help in the establishment of His 
Kingdom on earth. Timothy responded to 
the invitation of the great Apostle and his 
life proved a blessing to the Christian 
Church. Jesus chooses us. He has con- 
fidence in us, Shall we respond to the 
call and dedicate ourselves more complete- 


ly to the Christian task of helping God to 
hasten the coming of the Kingdom? 
Prayer: Heavenly Father, we know that 
Thou dost call us to a life of service. Thou 
hast confidence in our ability and may we 
not betray this confidence nor prove recre- 
ant to duty. For Jesus’ sake. Amen, 


Tuesday: Paul’s Charge to Timothy 
Pedi tine yy heal! 

Timothy is reminded of the faith which 
dwelt in his grandmother Lois, and in his 
mother Eunice. He was born to a blessed 
heritage. Those of us who have been so 
fortunate as to have our ancestry in whom 
faith in God was ever manifest, should 
not cease in expressing our gratitude for 
our heritage. A man or a woman with a 
pious father and a praying mother can 
never quite cut his moorings which bind 
him to God. He may wander a while but 
he comes home. 

Let us stir up the gift within us. Per- 
haps we permit it to lie dormant. May we 
not only use our heritage but may we im- 
prove it so that our children and our chil- 
dren’s children may also hold our memory 
sacred. <A life wholly consecrated to God 
will exert its influence for good in time 
and eternity. 

Prayer: Most gracious Lord, we thank 
Thee for the saints who now rest from 
their labors. May we also know that we 
are laborers together with Thee and that 
Thou dost commission us to go and work 
in Thy Vineyard, for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Wednesday: A Good Soldier 
2 Tim. 2:1-13 

Paul sometimes represents the Christian 
life under a variety of figures, such as a 
husbandman, athlete and soldier. Timothy 
is admonished to suffer hardship or take 
his share of suffering as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ. He speaks of himself as hay- 
ing fought the good fight of faith. In 
his description of the Christian armor he 
mentions the helmet, the shield, the breast- 
plate, but there is no provision made for 
the back. A soldier does not turn his 
back to the enemy but he will always 
fight valiantly against the citadel of sin. 
Though in the world, we need not be of 
the world. In this battle for the reign of 
righteousness, let us enlist wholeheartedly, 
respond to the call of duty, and prove our- 
selves good soldiers of Jesus Christ, en- 
during hardness. 

Prayer: Lord, we do not crave for a life 
of ease and indifference. Give us a keen 
sense of our responsibilities and also added 
power which will enable us to be vigilant 
in our warfare against sin and Satan, For 
Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


Thursday: A Good Workman 
2 Tim. 2:14-26 
As members of the Chureh we should 
covet to be called approved workmen, 


Article 6 of the Constitution of our Church 
defines the duties and obligations of a 
member of the Church as follows: “It is 
the duty of Church members to live sober, 


DO IT TODAY 


Wear today a cheerful face 
In everything you do; 
The sunshine that you radiate 
Will shine right back to you. 


Speak today a word of hope 
To someone in distress; 
For when you lift another’s load 
You make your burden less. 


Do today a generous deed 
And do it with a smile; 
You'll find these very simple acts | 
Will make your life worth while. 
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righteous and godly lives, and to labor 
faithfully to bring others unto Christ. 
They shall obey the laws and rules of life 
as prescribed in the Word of God and 
abide by the Constitution of the Church 
and contribute liberally, in proportion to 
their means, to the support of the Gospel 
and for the extension of the Kingdom of 
Christ. Every member shall attend faith- 
fully the public services of the Church 
and shall engage diligently in private de- 
votions; and those who have been con- 
firmed shall partake regularly of the 
Lord’s Supper. Parents shall give atten- 
tion to the Christian training of the mem- 
bers of their household. “One who meets 
these duties and obligations shows him- 
self a workman approved of God.” 

Prayer: Our kind Heavenly Father, 
grant Thy blessing upon the Church and 
all-such as profess faith in Jesus Christ 
our common Lord and Saviour. May we 
increase in our loyalty and grow in our 
devotion to the Church and the Christ. 
Amen. 


Friday: A Good Preacher 
2 Tim. 4:1-8 

Preach the word; do the work of an 
evangelist. This charge was not merely 
given to Timothy but to all followers of 
Jesus Christ. Jesus said, “As ye go, 
preach.” Preaching is not something 
which is confined to men ordained espec- 
ially for that purpose. _We must preach 
by the lives we live. He preachest best 
who lives best. Holy, consistent living is 
the best sermon one can preach. 

Timothy was charged to go and preach, 
to do the work of an evangelist. He was 
to bear witness to the fact that Jesus 
died for our sins and that he rose again. 
He is our living Lord and Saviour. It 
behooves us to do likewise. We should 
give much time to prayer, patience and be 
persistent so as to fulfil our ministry. 

Prayer: Lord, may I let my light so 
shine before men that they may see my 
good works and glorify Thee in Heaven. 
Amen. 


Saturday: A Good Teacher 
I Tim. 4:6-16 

Timothy was commanded to teach the 
things that pertain to practical Christian 
living as well as sound doctrine. As a 
teacher he was to be an example to the 
believers in word, in conversation, in char- 
ity, in spirit, in faith, in purity. The pre- 
cepts Jesus taught were exemplified in His 
life. As a leaf reveals the nature of the 
tree, and the bone the nature of the ani- 
mal, even so the truths we teach should 
be duplicated in the life we live. A lofty 
example in life adds weight and influence 
to our teaching, whether the teaching be 
in the Church School, publie school, or 
from parents in the home. Consistent liv- 
ing usually carries more influence in our 
teaching than sound doctrine apart from 
a pure life. 

Prayer: Lord Jesus, we pray that, day 
by day, we may breathe in the beauty and 
the fragrance of Thy life. May our influ- 
ence be helpful and not hurtful, may it 
beautify life and not mar it. Help us 
to pay heed to our lives in order that we 
may help teach others how to live, what 
to believe, and how to pray. Amen. 


Sunday: A Man of God 
I Tim. 6:11-16 


A man of God is a good man, one who 
has laid hold on eternal life. 


“A good man never dies— 
In worthy deed and prayer 
And helpful hands and honest eyes 
‘If smiles and tears be there; 
Who lives for you and me— 
Lives for a world he tries 
To help—he lives eternally, 
A good man never dies. 


Who lives to bravely take 
His share of toil and stress, 
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HADN’T TIME 


(Commended to Persons Afflicted 
with Hurryitis) 


Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 
Hadn’t time 


greet the day, 
laugh or play; 
wait a while, 
give a smile; 
glean the news, 
dream or muse; 
train his mind, 
just be kind; 
see a joke, 
write his folk; 
eat a meal, 
deeply feel; 
take a rest, 
act his best; 
help a cause, 
make a pause; 
pen a note, 
cast a vote; 
sing a song, 
right a wrong; 
send a gift, 
practice thrift; 
exercise, 
scan the skies; 
heed a cry, 
say good-bye; 
study poise, 
repress noise; 
go abroad, 
. serve his God; 
Hadn’t time lend or give, 
Hadn’t time really live; 
Hadn’t time to read this verse, 
Hadn’t time—he’s in a hearse— 
He’s dead! 


—Grenville Kleiser 


And, for his weaker fellows’ sake 
Makes every burden less— 

He may, at least, seem worn— 

Lie fallen—hands and eyes 
Folded—yet, though we mourn and mourn, 
A good man never dies.” 

Prayer: Father, we thank Thee for the 
gift of Thy Son through whom life and 
immortality have come to light. May we 
believe on Him who is the Resurrection 
and the Life, and thus lay hold on eternal 
life. We ask it in His name. Amen. 


Father had taken his small son to 
Church. The boy sat and listened very 
attentively without saying a word until 
the clergyman announced, “We will now 
sing hymn two hundred and twenty-two, 
‘Ten Thousand Times Ten Thousand’. Two 
hundred and twenty-two.” 

The pugzled boy nudged his father. 

“Dad, we don’t have to work this out, 
do we?—American Boy. 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


A FRIEND IN NEED 
Mrs. M. M. Sturgis 


“I just can’t like that Jenny Rand,” said 
my friend to me one day as we passed the 
child on the street. 

“Why, Kate Lorton!” I answered, “she 
appears to be such a nice little girl. I 
live too far away to see much of her, but 
I have thought her just as nice as May, 
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THE PASTOR THINKS 


That it is hard for him to under- 
stand why Pennsylvania makes 
soaks and then soaks the soaks for 
getting soaked. —-Now and Then 
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your other little neighbor, to the left, but 
I have noticed you are much more cordial 
to May when you see her than to Jenny. 
May I ask why you are so partial?” 

After a momen’s thought, she replied, 
“T am sure I don’t know, unless it is be- 
cause Jenny comes into my house without 
knocking. May never does that. She raps 
politely at the door, no matter how often 
she may come during the day. It gives me 
a chance to receive her pleasantly, and I 
am always more friendly to her in conse- 
quence. My reason seems trivial, doesn’t 
it?” 

I murmured something of little conse- 
quence. 

My friend continued, “I have an in- 
definite feeling that my sense of privacy 
is being violated when I look up and see 
Jenny eyeing me at my work, when I have 
had no idea that she was there. Silly, I 
know. At other times she comes bouncing 
in, always without even calling out to me 
first, and a little feeling of resentment 
arises in me; it is hard to conquer it and 
receive her civilly. I try to be as nice to 
her as I am to May, for her mother is a 
very dear friend, but in spite of that, I 
cannot help liking May just a little bet- 
ter.’ And then my friend sighed and 
added, “I guess I am old-fashioned, that’s 
all.” 

I said, “No, Kate, you are right in your 
feeling that Jenny should be more cour- 
teous; I agree with you on that point most 
heartily. But I think you should do some- 
thing to teach her not to come in like 
that.” 

She flushed and answered, “Oh, I just 
couldn’t do anything to hurt her feelings. 
You see, she really is a dear child, only 
thoughtless.” 

I turned the matter over in my mind, 
and the next time I met Jenny I engaged 
her in conversation. She proved to be a 
very bright and responsive child. We 
walked along together and after a while 
I mentioned May, saying that my friend, 
Mrs. Lorton was very fond of her partly 
on account of her courteous manners, and 
I said that Mrs. Lorton had once told me 
how polite May was with regard to rap- 
ping at the door before entering. “She 
always remembers to do that, Mrs. Lorton 
said,’ I added. I could see that Jenny- 
was impressed, but I did not know the 
outcome until a few weeks later. 

Then, happening to meet Kate at a tea, 
I asked her how she was getting along 
with her little neighbor, Jenny. 

“Oh, Jane!” she answered beamingly, 
“T don’t know what has come over that 
child, but she has been the nicest little 
thing lately. She always raps politely be- 
fore entering the house, now, and really 
I have begun to like the child amazingly. 
Absurd to have such a little thing effect 
one so seriously, isn’t it?” 

I smiled and said how pleased I was 
to hear of the happy way in which things 
had adjusted themselves, and then I turned 
to speak to my hostess, leaving Kate none 
the wiser as to my part in the little 
drama. 


“In my opinion, the proper training of 
a child while it is of kindergarten age will 
bring greater returns later in an improved 
society than will accrue from the same 
amount and kind of training at any other 
period of equal length in its life.”—W. W. 
Tison, President, Louisiana State Normal 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Is there an indifferent attitude in your 
community as to furnishing the little chil- 
dren with early education under a well 
trained kindergarten? If so, write for 
leaflets to the National Kindergarten As- 
sociation, 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York ‘City. 


“Mummy, may I go in for a swim?” 

“Certainly not, my dear, it’s far too 
deep.” 

“But daddy is swimming.” 

“Yes, dear, but he’s insured.”—Sporting 
and Dramatic News. 
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Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—DOUBLE-TIED WORD 


CUBE. No. 62 
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HIDDEN WORD PUZZLE IN RHYME 
No. 38 


My first is in Summer but not in Fall. 
My second’s in summon but not in eall. 
My third is in roses but not in vine, 
My fourth is in Mary’s hat but not in 
mine. 
My fifth is in marbles but not in play, 
My sixth is in meadow but not not in hay, 
My seventh’s in needles but not in thread, 
My eighth is in gather but not in spread. 
My ninth is in weather but not in rain, 
My tenth is in venture but not in gain. 
My eleventh is in pleasure but not in pain. 
My whole is the name of a woman art- 
ist whose most famous painting is “The 
Horse Fair”. —A. M. S. 


GOSSIPS 


Burris Jenkins, in “The Christian’, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


I have noticed that the worst gossips in 
the world are generally those who either 
do the same things they criticize in others, 
or they would like to do them but don’t 
have a chance or else they can’t get their 
own consent to do them. I think a really 
good person, a truly pure person, does not 
gossip. If he knows a discreditable thing 
about somebody else, he persuades himself 
not to believe it, and if convinced beyond 
his will, he refuses to repeat it. In favor 
of gossip, some say it is valuable as a 
means of keeping order in society; that 
some things you cannot get printed in the 
papers, people can talk about and thus 
bring pressure to bear upon some rebel- 
lious member of society and whip him 
into line. I can see that; still, there must 


be some other effective way to do it. Gos- 
sip is sometimes a lot of fun, and nearly 
all of us indulge in it; but I’d like to see 
some other way of holding people level. 
One woman said to another concerning a 
third, “Mrs. Blank never says a mean 
word about anybody, does she?” “No, but 
she’s so uninteresting.” I have, however, 
seen and known some really interesting 
men and women who have never said a 
mean word about anybody. The most 
skilled talkers don’t talk about people 
but about ideas. There are three ranges 
of conversation, first about things, second 
about people, third about ideas. You have 
to be somebody to get up to that highest 
level and stay there. That’s where the 
pure belong, the really pure, not the 
whited sepulchers. 


“Why don’t you give your new bunga- 
low a name? Something appropriate. 
Other people do. There’s ‘Seldom Inn’, 
‘Walk Inn?, ‘Cosy Inn’, and a lot of oth- 
ers.” 

“That’s an idea. As I’ve just finished 
paying for it, V’ll name it ‘All Inn’.”— 
Florida Times-Union, 


FOOD FACTS 


Did You Know That: 


Milk is a food that should be 
present in the diet of persons 
overweight, underweight and 


those of normal weight. 

Almost 85 per cent of all meat 
slaughtered in New York City is 
for the kosher trade. 


In the southern states rice is con- 
sumed very liberally, averaging 
about 100 pounds per year per 
person. 

——While overbeating of egg whites 
increases volume of the foam, the 
stability of the foam is weakened. 

These “food facts” are compiled by 

the Division of Consumers Informa: 

tion, New Jersey State Department of 

Agriculture. 


Children’s Corner 


By Alliene De Chant Seltzer 


The other day, here in our Wagon Shed 
classroom, our class in “The Quest of World 
Friendship” spent a long time talking 
about “Our Darker Brother,” the Negro, 
and then we wrote several paragraphs on 


“How It Feels to be Black Me,” and I’ 


want to share two of these papers with 
you. Beulah Barndt wrote: 


“It’s not very nice to be so black; 
For when I ride in trolley cars, I’ve got 
to sit in back, 
Folks tell their children not to play with 
me, 
They say, ‘She’s black, now don’t you 
see? 


“White folks live ’most like a king, 
While we’ve got little shacks in which 
to live 
White children just make fun of me, 
They never seem to see the human side 
of me.” 


And Dorothy Tregea wrote: “I am a little 
Negro girl. Why do little white boys pull 
my pigtails, which I think are pretty, tied 
with red ribbons, and say, ‘Hello, nigger, 
how’s your kinks?’ The little white girls 
won’t let me play with their dollies be- 
cause they say my hands are black and 
dirty. My hands are black, but they aren’t 
dirty, because I scrub them hard with the 
scrubbin’ brush. Mammy says I mustn’t 
mind, but then I am little and like to 
play, and Mammy is old and doesn’t.” 

So, here’s to all my boys and girls, who, 
like the campers at Mensch Mill, want to 
be friends with “Our Darker Brother.” 


“You seem able bodied and healthy; 
you ought to be strong enough to work,” 
she remarked, scrutinizingly. 

“Yes, ma’am, I know. And you seem 
beautiful enough to be on the stage, but 
evidently you prefer the simple life.” 

He got a square meal without any 
further reference to work. 


SSS es 


HOW DOES THE DREAM WORK? 


Is revelation of the will of God to the 
individual soul through the operation of 
the Holy Spirit only a “daydream”? Pro- 
fessor Henry Nelson Wieman of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago thinks so. In a review 
in “The Christian Century” of “Come Holy 
Spirit”, the volume of sermons by Karl 
Barth and Eduard Thurneysen, he says 
that “Barth has constructed a daydream 
cut off from every test of truth, but which 
is presented with all the gestures of hav- 
ing transcended the limitations of the 
human mind”. 

But has Professor Wieman been quite 
fair to Karl Barth? While it is true that 
as a reviewer he was dealing in this in- 
stance with a specifie book, still he ought 
to interpret the particular volume from 
the angle of the whole background of 
Barthian thinking. Has Professor Wie- 
man thoroughly immersed himself in 
Barthian teachings? Has he read widely 
in this field or did he hastily “review” a 
book? While Barth insists upon the im- 
mediacy of communion of God with man 
when “God speaks”, nevertheless he says 
that this speaking comes through the his- 
toric written Word under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. Is not this one check 
against an empty subjectivism? Again, 
Barth in his new “Dogmatics” comes out 
plainly for the test of experience. He 
says, for example: 

“What we experience, what changes, en- 
larges, develops us quantitatively or qual- 
itatively, upwards or downwards, what 
moves us forward, whether in a straight 


path or in a spiral, what can be made the 
theme of the anthropology, psychology, 
biology of the believing man is the human 
sign that God has given Himself to us in 
faith through His Revelation, and is not 
lightly to be esteemed. It would be 
strange, indeed, if such signs should not 
be visible.” 

Here certainly is a second cheek on the 
dreamy vagaries that give Professor Wie- 
man so much concern. 

Speaking of the danger of dreaming or 
wishful thinking, of self-centered illusions, 
what is to be said of rationalistie abstrac- 
tions divorced from life? In this ques- 
tion there is food for thought. Cocksure 
humanists would do well to seek an an- 
swer. 

How does the dream of God’s immediate 
presence and directing power work? Here 
is the real test. What happens when a 
man comes actually to believe in a real 
God instead of dealing with his own idea 
or consciousness of God, and to listen in- 
tently to the voice of the living Heavenly 
Father as He reveals Himself through 
the written Word? Here is an actual ease. 
A man approximately in middle life ex- 
perienced an awakening to the realities 
of the unseen world, to a sense of God 
not as the “sum of all his own ideals” 
but as an actual living Personality. This 
man began to regard prayer as vital com- 
munion not with himself but with An- 
other. Then something happened. His 
ideals took on definiteness and power, he 
beeame more calm, more patient, more cap- 
able of self-control, more tolerant of his 
fellow men and more sympathetie with 


them. He experienced a new impetus in 
his intellectual life, read more, studied 
more, thought more, Even his physical 
health showed improvement. He develop- 
ed a higher type of efficiency in his work, 
better methods of doing it. He became 
more deeply interested in the common 
woes of humanity, more zealous for social 
justice. In fact, his life in all its phases 
took on new strength and power. The 
dream worked! 

In that recent book of high scholarship 
published in England, “The Wesleyan 
Movement in the Industrial Revolution”, 
by W. J. Warner, Ph.D., will be found 
other illustrations of the outworkings of 
this “dream”. Early Methodism flourished 
among the lowly, the industrial toilers, the 
ignorant miners, “the rabble’ of England. 
And what were its teachings? Conversion, 
witness of the Spirit, and perfect love— 
doctrines loaded with the dangers of sub- 
jectivism against which Professor Wieman 
raises his cry of warning. Nevertheless, 
there was in those teachings such a sense 
of the reality of God and of the possibility 
of direct communion with Him that the 
evangelical revival changed a whole na- 
tion for the better. Men were delivered 


from their sins and stimulated to intel-— 


lectual zeal and social enthusiasm. Wes- 
ley’s converts became better workers, in 


fact the best class of workers in the early — 
stages of the industrial revolution. They — 
opposed slavery and the drink evil. They — 


developed a widespread philanthropy. 
was in early Methodism, let us remember, 
that the great Labor Party of Englan 
had its beginnings. The dream worked! 
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Does the severely rationlistic dream 
work? Does humanism work? Do they 
“produce” in terms of life? No; cold, ab- 
stract rationalism does not work, Human- 
ism is bankrupt. History shows how im- 
possible it is for any one to pull himself 
up by his own bootstraps. Psychology is 
at best only a description. As a descrip- 
tion, it of course has its values, but it 
brings no final solution to the religious 
problem. 

Here is a typical bit of advice on the 
subject of salvation by psychology, quoted 
from Professor Wieman’s “Methods ot 
Private Religious Living”: 

One of the most important things to be 
done in private worship is to establish by 
means of auto-suggestion that attitude of 
mind in which one will be constantly 
searching through all his association with 
others for more complete mutual under- 
standing and cooperation with them, quick 
to catch every hint that shows the way to 
better understanding, sensitive to every 
sign that tells him he has missed the way, 
patient and long-suffering before every 
rebuff, with a meekness which cannot be 
humiliated nor angered because it has 
laid hold on a bond which cannot be 
broken and which lifts him above the 
petty pride that is subject to humiliation 
and anger. Perhaps he will establish this 
questing attitude by some such words as 
these, repeated many times in solitude: I 
enter into deep organic creative commun- 
ity with all mankind. 

Excellent as a description! Beautiful 
idealism! But how? Where is the motive 
power to make the thing work? Paul of 
old had a word to say about all this. Hear 
him: 

“T find then a law, that, when I would 
do good, evil is present with me.... O 
wretched man that I am! Who shall de- 
liver me from the body of this death? I 
thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Is it possible immediately to realize 
God as a living Heavenly Father? Can 
we hear Him speak to our souls? Try and 
see. Check your experience by the Word 
of God and by its fruits in everyday life, 
and in simple trust maintain throughout 
the years a glad, free fellowship with Him. 
—Zion’s Herald (Boston). 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AND 
OUR CHURCH 


A number of ministers and Church mem- 
bers are asking the question, “How will 
the Federal Social Security Act, recently 
made law, affect our congregations, our 
ministers, and our Board of Ministerial 
Relief?” 

The Federal Act has. ten main provi- 
sions, as follows: (1) The setting up of 
State Unemployment Insurance Systems; 
(2) Federal Contributory Old-Age Pen- 
sions; (3) Pensions for the Indigent Poor; 
(4) Pensions for the Blind; (5) Mothers’ 
and Widows’ Pensions; (6) Maternity Aid 
of Mothers and Babies; (7) Care of Home- 
less and Neglected Children; (8) Care of 
Crippled Children; (9) Public Health 
Work, and (10) Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. 

“State Unemployment Insurance” will 
not affect any of our congregations or 
their employees; such as pastors, sextons, 
organists, choir members, and social ser- 
vice workers; unless the number of em- 
ployees is eight or more. Under the “Fed- 
eral Contributory Old-Age Pensions” pro- 
vision, the act exempts employees in non- 
profit making enterprises of a religious 
nature. Therefore our ministers are not 
included under the Contributory Old-Age 
Pensions provision of the act, and neither 
our congregations nor our ministers are re- 
quired to pay any taxes under this pro- 
vision, and our ministers, therefore, are 
not entitled to any old-age pensions from 
the United States Government. However, 
under the remaining eight provisions of 
the act our ministers, the widows of our 
ministers, and the children of our min- 
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isters, who are eligible under the act, can 
be aided, provided the states in which 
they live will fulfill the requirements of 
the act. 

The traditional exception of the Church, 
in the Federal Social Security Act, means 
that the Federal Government expects the 
Church to care as well for its aged and 
disabled ministers, and its widows and 
orphans of ministers, as the Federal Gov- 
ernment care for other employees under 
this provision of the act. Our. Federal 
Government expects each minister and 
each congregation to pay a certain per 
cent of the minister’s salary in order to 
provide a pension for each minister, his 
widow, and his minor orphan children. 
Thus the work of Ministerial Relief in our 
Church will be conducted along the same 
general lines as heretofore and the work 
of the Board of Ministerial Relief will be 
similar to what it had been, but the Min- 
isterial Relief work of our Church and 
of our Board will become more efficient 
and the pension benefits of our ministers 
and the widows and orphans of our min- 
isters will be larger. Of course, all of the 
provisions of the Federal Social Security 
Act apply to our Church members. The 
Federal Government by this Act provides 
pensions or financial help for all of our 
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Church members, who are eligible for such 
pensions and help under the provisions 
of the act. 

However, at this writing, it is a ques- 
tion when the Federal Social Security Act 
can be put into operation by the Federal 
Government, since the Congress of the 
United States, before it finally adjourned 
on Aug. 26, failed to pass the third defi- 
ciency bill, which carried an appropria- 
tion of $76,000,000 for social security. 

Eugene L. McLean 


THE REFORMED CHURCH IN TEXAS 
(Continued from Page 2) 

45 years has had only four pastors, not 
counting Mr. DeGeller, the pioneer of this 
work in Dallas. It is quite interesting to 
note that now, through the merger of the 
Evangelical Synod and the Reformed 
Church, we should again come into this 
inheritance which has been preserved and 
fostered by our Evangelical Synod breth- 
ren during these 45 years. Again the Re- 
formed Church has a work in Texas, and 
not only at Dallas, but in many other 
communities, with a Church membership 
of 8,600. We laid a foundation, others 
built thereon, and now both rejoice to- 
gether in the common work. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity 
September 15, 1935 
Timothy 
(A Christian Worker in Training) 
II Timothy 1:1-9 
Golden Text: Give diligence to present 
thyself approved unto God, a workman 


that needeth not to be ashamed, handling 
aright the word of truth. II Timothy 2:15. 


Lesson Outline: 1. The Vision. 2. The 
Venture. 


This study of representative men and 
women of the Bible reminds us anew that 
the Holy Book is not a theological text- 
book, but the record of the unfolding life 
of God in the souls of men. In its pages, 
doctrines and duties are wrought out in 
living characters, not in dusty prose. 


Eight of these living characters are tak- 
en from the New Testament. They repre- 
sent various types and classes, male and 
female, laymen and apostles, young and 
old. But they all have one common cen- 
ter. They are trophies of Christ. They 
have come under the spell of His redemp- 
tive personality. Their life and work bears 
eloquent witness to His transforming pow- 
er. One and all, they were His bondser- 
vants, eager to share with others the grace 
and truth they had found in Christ. 

Today we consider the life of Timothy. 
He is called “a good minister of Jesus 
Christ.” In a wider sense, we are to con- 
sider him as “a Christian Worker in Train- 
ing.” 

I. The Vision. In many respects, no 
one today, whether minister or layman, 
can follow the example of Timothy. The 
method and manner of his ministry were 
determined by the age in which he lived. 
As the trusted and loved companion of 
Paul, he shared the labors and trials, the 
triumph and hardship of that great apostle. 
From the time of his conversion at Lystra, 
on Paul’s first missionary journey, he was 
never far away from his spiritual father. 

Sometimes, he remained at a place, after 
Paul’s departure, to continue the work, as 
at Berea. Again, he was sent on impor- 
tant missions, as when he strengthened 
the Thessalonians, who were suffering un- 


der persecution. But he always returned 
to Paul, and served him as a child does a 
father (Philippians 2:22). He was with 
Paul on his last journey to Jerusalem, and 
in his imprisonment at Rome. 

Thus Timothy appears in our records as 
the loyal follower and helper of Paul. The 
great apostle lavished his love upon him, 
and found much comfort and help in his 
friendly companionship. 


But beneath the shifting surface of 
Timothy’s life, as a Christian worker, we 
can discern the permanent elements of a 
good minister of Jesus Christ. They re- 
main the same throughout the ages. Every 
Christian worker must possess them, in 
some measure. 


The first and foremost of these constant 
elements was Timothy’s vision of Christ as 
the Saviour. When Paul came to Lystra, 
Timothy was an upright lad of mixed 
blood, his father being a Greek and his 
mother a Jewess. The people of his town, 
doubtless, spoke well of him, as a bright, 
clean youth, of good character and fine 
promise. In every congregation, we may 
find boys and girls like Timothy, in that 
respect. They are young idealists, filled 
with generous emotions and noble aspira- 
tions. But their surging vitality is vast 
and vague, like the swelling tides of the 
ocean. It needs direction and control, lest 
it find false channels. That is happening 
in many lands today, where the energy and 
enthusiasm of youth are being exploited 
and prostituted by masterful men. 


Good fortune befell Timothy. He came 
under the spell of Paul’s personality. Him- 
self aglow and aflame with ‘Christ, he kin- 
dled in the young Timothy a vision of the 
Master which became the dynamie of his 
life. Doubtless, there were contributory 
causes to Timothy’s conversion, but the 
efficient cause was Paul. It was his gospel 
message, illuminated by his ministry of 
love, that brought the Jewish lad under 
the spiritual coercion of Christ. 

Christian work, every phase or form of 
it, still rests on a compelling vision of 
Jesus Christ. The Christian ministry is 
more than a vocation. It is a spirit, an 
attitude and outlook upon life that must 
be carried into every vocation. In that 
high sense, every Christian worker is eall- 
ed to be a minister of Jesus Christ. 
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Whether in pulpit or pew, preaching or 
plowing, he is the bond-servant of Jesus. 
He pledges his whole life to His cause. 
He consecrates all his strength and skill 
to the realization of God’s Kingdom. 

Surely, it is a tremendous thing to ask 
any youth to mortgage himself, as it were, 
body and soul to Jesus Christ. Such a 
momentous decision dare not be made has- 
tily, under external constraint or under 
emotional pressure. Such an absolute sur- 
render of one’s life dare not be asked 
lightly of any one. It must be an intelli- 
gent choice, the supreme act of the moral 
free-will, resting upon reason as well as 
upon feeling. It must be the voluntary 
surrender of a person to the greatest Per- 
sonality in history. 

A Paul is still needed to show our youth 
the greatness of Jesus Christ. In training 
men for Christian work, and in recruiting 
for the Christian ministry, nothing is so 
effective as a man in the pulpit who can 
lift up Christ before his people so that 
they can discern His true majesty, the 
glory of His cause and power of His truth. 
Youth spurns and scorns soft and petty 
jobs, but it responds eagerly to great 
challenges. 


Too often Christian work is belittled by 
its advocates. We scale it down to the low 
level of our theological prejudices and de- 
nominational ambitions. We stress dull 
congregational chores, to the neglect of 
world-wide service. We picture the Bible 
as a collection of texts for sermons, and 
thus dim its light. We misrepresent the 
minister as the custodian of closed systems 
of theology, and the expounder of hard 
dogmas. 

Such travesties of Christian work and 
workers are not caleulated to arrest and 
captivate youth. Properly presented, there 
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is no work that can compare with Christian 
work, in inspiration and satisfaction, in 
challenge and reward. It may not capti- 
vate sordid souls, whose supreme aim in 
life is money and pleasure, but it will com- 
mand the interest of all who are seeking 
to invest their lives where they will count 
most for the glory of God and the weal 
of man. 

There is one contributory cause of Timo- 
thy’s conversion and consecration that de- 
serves to be stressed. That is his pious 
ancestry. His grandmother Lois and his 
mother Eunice were godly women. Thus, 
at least two generations of god-fearing 
people stood back of Timothy. His religious 
nature and his moral integrity were not 
chance products. In part, at least, this 
good minister of Jesus Christ was the re- 
sult of hereditary forces and environmen- 
tal influences. 

Heredity and the early environment are 
still potent forees in the moulding and 
making of men. Certainly, as a rule, 
‘Christian workers do not come from un- 
godly homes. The finest recruiting agents 
for Christ are Christian parents, who mag- 
nify the Church in conduct and conversa- 
tion, and who give religion the central 
place in their affection. 


Still, even the finest pedigree and the 
most pious parents are merely helpful ad- 
junets. Ultimately everyone must choose 
and decide for himself. Like Timothy, he 
must “stir up the gift of God that is in 
him.” Our sole responsibility is to con- 
front our youth fairly and squarely with 
the challenge of Jesus and His cause. 

II. Venture. The career of Timothy, as 
a Christian worker, was full of interest and 
action. His service of Christ took him out 
of Lystra, a little frontier-town, whose 
people were ignorant and _ superstitious 


pagans. It plunged him headlong into the 
teeming life of the Roman Empire, where 
he shared all the vicissitudes of Paul’s mili- 
tant career. According to tradition, he 
was martyred in a tumult at Ephesus. 

Many changes have been wrought since 
then in the Christian ministry. It is no 
longer chiefly an itinerant embassy. Its 
scope has been widened, and its activities 
have been multiplied. In our time, espe- 
cially, we are confronted with the demand 
for training men for specific phases of 
Christian work. We need missionaries and 
evangelists, rural and urban pastors, dea- 
conesses, leaders of religious education and 
Church music. 

Each of these callings presents a specific 
phase of Christian work, and requires spe- 
cial preparation. Thus, the Christian 
ministry, instead of shrinking and shrivel- 
ing, is expanding into ever greater useful- 
ness. There never was a time when a 
Christian worker, lay or clerical, had a 
larger and nobler place in the life and 
work of the world. 

But in one respect the career of a Chris- 
tian worker never changes. His work al- 
ways remains a great venture for God and 
man. Like a‘l other adventures, it re- 
quires men of courage, who can serve and 
suffer and sacrifice because they see the 
invisible. 

To such men and women Christian work 
presents a great opportunity. They be- 
come God’s co-workers in building the 
Kingdom that shall stand forever. They 
are laying the foundation on which right- 
eousness, peace, and joy will lift their 
beauty and strength. They may fall in 
their labor, but they cannot fail. And their 
life will be filled with joys and rewards 
that no money can buy. 

Surely there is a legion of young men 
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and women in our Churches who are made 
of the stuff of Timothy, sharing his pedi- 
gree and his piety. They are God’s reserve 
army, awaiting their call to Christ’s colors. 
Would that we might know how to enlist 
them in His cause. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Sept. 15: Inter-Racial Animosities Today 
Acts 10:28-35 

One of the most amazing things in the 
history of mankind is the animosity and 
hatred of the different races and nationali- 
ties. We are told that God made of one 
blood all the nations on the face of the 
earth, and that God is no respecter of per- 
sons, but from time immemorial nations 
and races have hated each other. Most of 
the wars of the world have sprung from 
this hatred and rivalry among the nations. 
In the Old Testament we constantly read 
about these racial differences, and when we 
turn to the New Testament they still exist. 
The Jews would have no dealings with the 
Samaritans, and called them by ugly names, 
and yet every foreigner who appears in 
the New Testament is favorably spoken of. 
The Samaritan woman, Simon of Cyrene, a 
colored man who bore the cross for Jesus, 
the Ethiopian Eunuch, Cornelius the Cen- 
turion, and others, whose names might be 
mentioned, were always held up in a favor- 
able light. The religion of Jesus knew no 
racial, lingual or national lines. The color 
of an individual did not matter. The 
language he spoke was immaterial. Jesus 
was the Son of man. While He was a Jew, 
He belonged to every race. While He was 
a loyal citizen of His own country He had 
due regard for all other countries. This 
universal relationship of Jesus is one of 
the remarkable things in His life. Even 
today He may be worshiped in every 
tongue, in every land; in Him there is no 
Jew or Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond 
or free, but they are all one in Him. Chris- 
tianity is therefore a universal religion, 
and the followers of Jesus must not draw 
lines of distinction between the races, for 
all men are brothers the world over. 

Racial hatred is one of the dark blots on 
our modern civilization. Scarcely any 
country is free from such hatred. The 
Turks are oppressing the Armenians, and 
have made their lot in life almost unendur- 
able. The Germans have a deadly hatred 
for the Jews and are bent on driving them 
out of the country. In America the racial 
animosities exist between the whites and 
the blacks and the Japanese and the Chi- 
nese. So strong is this prejudice that the 
United States government has debarred 
the Japanese from entering this country. 
In the South the feeling against the Negro 
is very pronounced. The Negro is segre- 
gated, he cannot ride in the same coach 
on the railroad with the white man and 
must have a separate waiting room at the 
station. Many of our hotels in the North 
will not tolerate a Negro guest and he is 
not allowed in the dining room as a guest. 
The State of Pennsylvania recently, how- 
ever, passed a law giving equal rights and 
privileges to all people regardless of color, 
race or language. But there are many peo- 
ple who squirm under this law. 

Racial animosities manifest themselves 
in a number of ways. One of the most 
pronounced takes the form of lynching. 
Every year there occur a number of lynch- 
ings and it is usually the colored man who 
is the victim. In the matter of employ- 
ment the colored man is often discrimi- 
nated against. The same is true with re- 
gard to holding public office. In the pay- 
ment of wages the same distinction is fre- 
quently made. And yet there is no race 
that has made the same progress as rapidly 
as has the Negro. He has come up from 
the ranks of slavery in a remarkably short 
time and has shown in many walks of life 
that he is not inferior to his white brother. 


The so-called backward races do not ask 
to associate with the white people. They 


do not want to marry into their families, 
nor to share their social functions. They 
prefer to keep to themselves, but what they 
want is equal opportunity for living and 
for the development of their powers. They 
do not want to be ostracized nor discrimi- 
nated against. They regard themselves as 
human beings and not as chattels or men 
on a chessboard. 

Now, if we are consistent Christians we 
must accord to all people the same rights 
and privileges which we seek for ourselves. 
If God is the Father of all men, then all 
of us are brothers; all belong to one great 
family, and there can therefore be no dif- 
ference among us. If the colored man is 
precious in God’s sight he must be precious 
in ours also. If Christ died for the colored 
man as well as for the white man, what 
right have we to set him aside? The very 
heart of the Christian religion is its uni- 
versal nature, its inclusiveness of all men. 
Jesus taught us this great truth and we 
are not true Christians as long as we cher- 
ish hatred and prejudice against others 
regardless of who or what they may be. A 
little pigment in the blood of others should 
not cause us to hate them, seeing Christ 
died for all. 


There are no superior races in God’s 
sight. God has no favorites. There is no 
“chosen” nation as such. But in every na- 
tion he that feareth God is acceptable with 
Him. Ours must not be the patronizing 
attitude towards other races. We must not 
simply tolerate them, and make them feel 
as though we were condescending to them. 
We must always treat them as brothers, 
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regard them as children of God, and do 
them good as opportunity may afford. In 
this way racial animosities will disappear 
and men shall live together in the brother- 
hood of the world. 


A Letter to the Editor 


August 2, 1935 
Editor Reformed Church Messenger, 
1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

We have read the articles of Dr. Wm. 
H. Hayes on the “Psychology of Wor- 
ship” in the issues of Aug. 8 and 15, 1935, 
with pleasure and profit. His plea not 
for a dry, formal ritualism but for “great- 
er emotional satisfaction, more frequent 
experiences of uplift, a more constant 
sense of the sublime” is well balanced 
and sanely in line with the fruitful move- 
ment in all the American Protestant 
Churches toward more effective services of 
worship. 

The Interdenominational Bureau of 
Architecture, 105 E. 22nd St., New York 
City, will be glad to send, without charge, 
to those interested in the improvement of 
the physical equipment and architectural 
atmosphere of their Churches some ma- 
terial that may prove to be helpful as 
well as interesting. 

Very truly yours, 
E. M. Conover, Director 
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President Jose M. Velasco Ibarra of 
Ecuador was held Aug. 20 after part of 
the garrison at Quito had proclaimed him 
dictator. Congress had announced its in- 
tention to force the President to resign. 

The capture after years of intensive pur- 
suit of vitamin E, most elusive and mys- 
terious of all the vitamins, in highly eon- 
centrated erystalline form, was announced 
Aug. 20 before a meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, in session at San Fran- 
cisco. Vitamin E is known as the fertil- 
ity vitamin. 

Covering slightly more than 2,300 miles 
in exactly 9 hours, or 250 miles an hour, 
the Army Corps experimental base near 
Dayton, O., set a new world’s record, Aug. 
20, for sustained speed in flying. 

A national committee of lawyers, serv- 
ing without pay, has been formed by the 
American Liberty League to study the 
constitutionality of New Deal legislation 
and will make its first report early in 
September. The committee consists of 
more than 50 members and of diverse po- 
litical faiths. 

Motion picture screens throughout the 
nation were darkened two minutes the day 
of the funeral of Will Rogers. In many 
of the theatres the two minutes of silence 
were supplemented with other briet cere- 
monies, 

President Roosevelt addressed the Boy 
Scouts Aug. 21 by radio. Praised their 
spirit and asked that that spirit be ap- 
plied to citizens to National problems. An 
outbreak of infantile paralysis near Wash- 
ington caused the President, on the ad- 
vice of medical authorities, to cancel a 
Scout Jamboree that would have brought 
30,000 boys from all parts of the world to 
Washington. 

The memory of Will Rogers was hon- 
ored at Los Angeles with three services, 
Aug. 22. Private rites for members of the 
family and intimate friends were held at 
the Wee Kirk o’ the Heather in Glendale. 
Simultaneously, a sorrowing public paid 


tribute at public services in the Holly- 
wood Bowl, while the humorist’s fellow 
citizens in Beverly Hills attended rites at 
the Presbyterian Community Church. 
After the services the body was placed in 
a vault pending its removal to Claremore, 
Okla., where his parents are buried. 

Wiley Post’s body was brought back to 
his home town, Maysville, Okla., so that 
his neighbors might pay their last tribute 
before the funeral rites which were held 
Aug. 22 at Oklahoma City. 

Artificial radium is near the stage of 
being produced out of common table salt, 
phosphorus and other cheap and abundant 
substances, according to an announcement 
at a meeting of the American Chemical 
Society at San Francisco, Aug. 22. 

President Roosevelt has consented to a 
temporary plan whereby arms shipments 
to all warring nations would be manda- 
torily barred until Feb. 29, 1936. 

Admiral Paul Konduriotis, 80-year-old 
former President of the Greek Republic, 
and one of the nation’s most respected 
figures, died at Athens, Aug. 22. 

The Social Security Board to admin- 
ister President Roosevelt’s program of un- 
employment insurance and old-age pen- 
sions was set up Aug. 23, with John G. 
Winant, former Republican Governor of 
New Hampshire, being chosen by Mr. 
Roosevelt to serve for 6 years as chair- 
man. Arthur J. Altmeyer of Wisconsin 
and V. M. Miles of Arkansas are other 
members. 

A plan to speed up the rate at which 
employable persons on home relief are put 
into jobs under the Works Progress Ad- 


ministration was completed Aug. 23. The 
program calls for court action against 


those who decline jobs where the welfare 
of dependent families is involved. 

The Social Credit League swept the 
election in Alberta, Canada, Aug. 23. It 
promises “credit dividends” of at least 
$25 a month to all adult citizens of Al- 
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Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 


tions of the Reformed Church. [t is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. ‘The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 


elected by the Synods. 
of three years. It has a 
Professors and Instructors. 
post-graduate course of two vYears, 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
free. 
For catalogue or information 

President, 


REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, 


It provides a course 
faculty of eight 
It also offers a 
leading to 
Tuition is 
address the 
DY D4hL..D 
Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The “Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
sducation. Write for catalog. 


Scholarships Available for Students 
for the Ministry 


JoHN A. SCHAEFFER, PH.D.,Sc.D., President 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, The American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 


FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 
Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Mercersburg 


Academy 


Thorough instruction, college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address ‘ 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


HENRY I. STAHR, D.D., 
President 


Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


berta Provinee. William Aberhart, the 57- 
year-old evangelist and school teacher, led 
the campaign. He is expected to sueceed 
Premier Reid, who was chosen by the 
United Farmers Government, which has 
been in power since 1921. If a citizen re- 
fuses to work when employment is ob- 
tainable, he will be suspended from the 
dividend privileges under the scheme. 

Joseph Warren Madden of Pittsburgh 
was selected, Aug. 23, by President Roose- 
velt as the first ‘chairman of the new Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. His term 
will be for 5 years. 

The Guffey Coal Stabilization Bill was 
passed by the House and Senate Aug. 23, 
and later signed by the President. This 
bill is designed to stabilize the bituminous 
industry and avert strikes. 

Sheikh Rashid Rida, one of the fore- 
most thinkers in the Moslem world, died 
on Aug. 23 in Jerusalem, at the age of 65. 

The centenary of the sailing for China 
of Henrietta Shuck, the first Protestant 
woman missionary ever sent to the Chinese 
by any religious organization, will be cel- 
ebrated at Crozer Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, Chester, Pa., Sept. 22. Mrs. Shuck 
and her husband were Baptists. 

The Omnibus Banking Bill became a law 
Aug. 23, when it was signed by the Presi- 
dent in the presence of Congressional lead- 
ers and a group representing the Treasury 
and the Reserve Board. This bill will 
bring wide changes in Federal control of 
eredit and finances. 

President Roosevelt, Aug. 24, in a radio 
speech, addressed the Young Democrats of 
America, which met in convention at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

A committee of 8 members of the House 
of Representatives will sail Sept. 27 for 
Honolulu to hold publie hearings on mak- 
ing the Territory of Hawaii the 49th State 
of the Union. 

The State Department through Ambas- 
sador William C. Bullitt at Moscow lodged 
with the Soviet government, Aug. 25, a 
“most emphatie protest” against “flagrant 
violation of the pledge given by the gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republies with respect to non-interference 
in the internal affairs of the United 
States”. The State Department acted on 
basis of speeches, that were made before 
the recent congress of the Communist In- 
ternationale in Moscow. The Soviet gov- 
ernment disavowed responsibility. 

Thomas A. Edison, Jr., 59, son of the 
late famous inventor, Thomas A. Edison, 
died at Springfield, Mass., Aug. 25, on his 
way from New H ampshire to his home in 
East Orange. 

The first session of the 74th Congress 
adjourned sine die at midnight of Aug. 
26. It was prevented from enacting an 
appropriation for the President’s social 
security program by a filibuster by Senator 
Long of Louisiana. 

The utilities bill, providing for the 
eventual elimination of holding companies 
except those essential to the operation of 
single integrated systems, became a law 
Aug. 26, when the President signed it. 

John North Willys, automobile manu- 
facturer and former Ambassador to Po- 
land, died, Aug. 26, at his home in New 
York City. 

Professor Walther M. A. Schuecking, 
61, former member of the Reichstag and 
a member of the Permanent Coyrt of In- 
ternational Justice, died at The Hague, 
Aug. 26. 

Italian civilians and some natives began 
evacuating the capital of Ethiopia, Aug. 
26, in fear of imminent hostilities, as the 
Italian Legation moved its archives to 
Jibuti, 


Great Britain and Latvia also sent their 
protests to Russia against the political 
activities by the Communist Interna- 
tionale at the recent Congress held in 
Moscow. 

Premier Benito Mussolini took ranking 
command Aug. 26 of the 150,000 troops 
engaged in the vast military maneuvers 
near Brenner Pass. 
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Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 
Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders. 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his’ Field eruie, Rev. George W. 

Spotts, Telford, f 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 
Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 

15 colieges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 

four colleges last year. Fine school home, 

thorough work and helpful supervision. 

Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
) Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and women, lfo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, and 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
professional and graduate schools. 


Outstanding Features: 


High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 


For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 
HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 


Salisbury, N. C. 
HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 


Heidelberg trains ministers, missionaries, religious 
directors and social workers, and offers also pre- 


medical, pre-law, pre-engineering, pre-journalism 
courses, and courses in business administration. 
Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 


scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 


For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


TENNENT COLLEGE OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Trains for a life-work of Christian service as pastor’s 
assistant, Church secretary, deaconess, home and 
foreign missionary. Highest standards. Minimum 
entrance requirement sixteen units. Four-year course 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Religious Educa- 
tion. Also, courses for college graduates, for 
ministers, and for ministers’ wives. Approved by 
Eastern Synod and General Synod. $400 pays a 
student’s college bills for a year. Scholarship 


loans and self-help. Write for catalog and Bice y 


tion blank. 


President Clinton H. Gillingham, D. De 
1122 Spruce Street Philadelphia, 
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INFORMATION FOR STUDENTS DE- 
SIRING TO MAKE APPLICATION 
FOR ASSISTANCE UNDER THE 
COLLEGE STUDENT AID PRO- 
GRAM OF THE NATIONAL 
YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 


Students Who Are Eligible to Participate 


(1) The student must be able to do 
high-grade college work and must 
be financially unable to go to col- 
lege without this assistance. 


Institutions which Are Eligible to Provide 
Part-time Jobs 

(1) All institutions of collegiate grade, 
both publie and private, are eligi- 
ble to participate in the program 
provided they are non-profit making 
in character. 

(2) If you are not sure that the insti- 
tution you wish to attend comes 
under this classification, consult 
your State Youth Director. 


Type of Aid Available 


(1) The aid provided students is in the 
form of part-time jobs, which en- 
able students to earn on an average 
of $15 per month while attending 
school. 

(2) There are no scholarships or loans 
to college students provided by the 
National Youth Administration, as 
Congress has never authorized such 
an expenditure of funds. 

How to Make Application 

(1) Make your application direct to the 
president of the institution you wish 
to attend, asking specifically for 
an assignment of one of the part- 
time jobs being provided by the 
National Youth Administration. In 
order to secure one of these jobs 
it is not essential that you attend 
a college in the state in which you 
reside. 

(2) In the event that the college of 
your first choice is unable to as- 
sign you a job, because their quota 
is filled, you should consult your 
State Youth Director, as he may 
be able to suggest other colleges 
which have not yet filled their 
quota. 


EASTERN SYNOD’S CONFERENCE ON 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The annual fall conference on Christian 
Edueation of Eastern Synod will be held 
this year in Shiloh Church at Danville, 
Saturday, Sept. 28, and at Trinity Church, 
Pottstown, Saturday, Oct. 5. The general 
theme of the conference will be “How to 
Develop Church Loyalty”. There will be 
discussion groups for children division 
workers, young people’s division workers, 
ministers, adults, and superintendents. In 
the children’s division the theme will be 
“Teaching Children About the Church”; 
in the young people’s division, “Young 
People in the’ Church”; in the ministers’ 
group, “Preaching to Children and Young 
People’; the group for adults and super- 
intendents, “The Relation Between the 
Chureh and Sunday School’. In each of 
these discussion groups reports will be 
made of definite projects which have been 
carried out along these lines. In the after- 
noon there will be reports given on what 
has been done during the past year to 
carry out the Christian Home emphasis. 

These conferences are becoming more 
popular each year. If your workers have 
not attended any previous conferences, 
they will not want to miss a rich program 
that is planned for this year. 


CONSTITUTION DAY SEPT. 17 
The Constitution still lives! The cele- 


bration of the 148th Anniversary of the ~ 


adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States, Sept. 17, will begin on Sunday, 
Sept. 15, and continue through that week. 
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TWO SONG BOOKS 


that 


A book for 
young or old 

. . in tune 
with the times. 


TRIUMPHANT SERVICE SONGS 
No song book we have ever compiled has met with 
greater response than TRIUMPHANT SERVICE 
SONGS. 295 inspiring, vigorous, triumphant songs 

. also scripture readings and complete worship 
programs. Round or shaped notes. Complete 
orchestration. Priced very low—%25 per hundred 
in rope bristol binding. $40 per hundred, bound 
in green cloth, gold stamped and strongly re- 
inforced for durability. Not prepaid. 


piincis Sriceteel Geowth 


through 
wholehearted 
singing 


An ideal book for 
Juniors, 
Intermediates, 
Young People. 


JUNIOR-YOUTH HYMNAL 


A rich source for character growth of Youth today. 
Relates spiritual guidance and worship to everyday 
life. 
arranged in keys best suited to voices of youth. 
Carefully edited. 

ing that will not 
binding, gold letter design. 
50c. Any quantity, 40c each, not prepaid. 


226 songs with 34 programs and readings 


Marvelous new waterproof bind- 
Dark blue 
Single copy, postpaid, 


smear or spot. 


Pastors, Superintendents, Committee Members write Dept. RC9 for examination copy of either book. 


THE RODEHEAVER CoO. 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
124 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Orda nizati ons 
Raise Money. 


WITH MY 
COOPERATIVE 
SELLING PLAN 


Practicallyevery 
housewifein 
every commu- ; 
nity favors and faa 

uses Gotts- ] 
chalk’s Metal & 

Sponge. Merely [ima 

letit be knownthat youare sell- 
ing it for aworthy cause and much 
needed funds are acquired like 
magic. In the past twenty yearsI 
have assisted thousands of organ- 
izations to raise money. I will be 
delighted to roi bat Write for 
articulars. JOHN W.GUTTSCHALK, Pres., 


METAL SPONGE SALES CORP., Philadelphia 


Gottschalks 


METAL SPONGE 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


Dai TROY, NY. 


AND 
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Workmanship unexcelled 
Pulpit Hangings—Bookmarkers 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


COX SONS & VINING “INC. 


BY EAST 23RD STREET . NEW YORK,NY. 


Churches, patriotic societies, young peo- 
ple’s organizations and other groups and 
orders are earnestly requested by the Na- 
tional Committee of the Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, to join 
in this educational, patriotic observance 


‘SCHOOL of THEOLOGY | 


Courses leading to recognized degrees of 
S. IT. M. S 


je Le . - - * 


Also combination courses leading (in six 
years) to college degree of Bachelor of 
Science and Theological degree of Bachelor 
of Sacred Theology. 


»» TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


in Philadelphia, Pa. 


Special emphasis is laid on 
Graduatework, anda wide 
variety of courses are con- 
ducted in the late after- 
noon and evening. For 
complete Bulletin address 
G. Floyd Zimmermann, 
Dean, School of Theology. 
Catalog of courses offered 
by DepartmentofReligious + 
Education of Teachers 
College also sent upon re- 
questto HarmonM.Snyder 


Temple University 

Broad & Montgom- 

ery Ave., Phila., Pa. ae" 
age \ rT 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Many people with defective hearing 
and Head Noises enjoy conversation, 
go to Theatreand Church because they 
use Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 
in the Ear entirely out of sight. 
No wires, batteries or head piece. 
They are inexpensive. Write for / 
booklet and sworn statement of pruM 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0. LEONARD, Inc.. Suite 37, 70 5th Ave., New York 


‘ws 


ARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 

and Faded Hair : 

ae 6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists, 

“4 Hiscox Chemical Works. Patchogue, N. Y. 


AYFEVER 


ASTHMA and SUMMER COLDS are unnecessary. 
Complete relief only $1.00 Postpaid. Nothing else 
to buy. Over 40,000 HOLFORD’S WONDER 
INHALERS sold last year alone. Mail $1.00 today 
for full season’s relief to THB DANDEE CO., 252 
HENNEPIN AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MIN- 
NESOTA, or write for Free Booklet. 
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of this historic event. Pastors are request- 

ed to deliver appropriate sermons or mes- 

sages on the preceding Sunday, Sept. 15. 
The recent unanimous decision of the 

Supreme Court of the United States 


against a Federal act not in accord with 
the fundamental law of the land and the 
Constitution, has brought to the attention 
of the American people the need of a bet- 
ter acquaintance with this charter and 
instrument of our ordered government. 
Distinguished and patriotically minded 
men are today giving searching thought to 
the principles of the Constitution as laid 
down by the founders of the Republic con- 
cerning the protection of our national 
ideals and constitutional rights as_ set 
forth in our American system of govern- 
ment. 

It is well to note afresh the words of 
Daniel Webster, the Defender of the Con- 
stitution, spoken on Dee. 11, 1850: “The 
Constitution of the United States is a 
written instrument; a recorded Funda- 
mental Law; it is the BOND and the only 
BOND of the union of these States; it is 
all that gives us a National character. 
Almost every man in the country is cap- 
able of reading it, and that which deeply 
concerns all should be made accessible to 
all.” 

David L. Pierson, Father of Constitution 
Day, Chairman of the National Committee, 
makes a thoughtful observation in these 
words: “We are facing one of the most 
serious crises in our history. We are pass- 
ing through one of those ever recurring 
eyeles which try men’s souls. During such 
times one is apt to lose his head and grasp 
at any straw for relief. This tendency is 
now apparent, as illustrated by the many 
suggestions to amend. the Constitution. 
Amendments from time to time may be 
advisable or even necessary. No amend- 
ment should, however, be considered which 
would alter the basie principles of that 
instrument.” 

Governors and Mayors throughout the 
nation are issuing proclamations for the 
observance of Constitution Day. Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution, the Children of the 
American Revolution, the service clubs 
(Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Exchange, etc.), 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
Patriotic Sons of America, Daughters of 
Liberty, Junior Order, U. A. M., and many 
other organizations are now preparing to 
take part in the celebration. 

It is urged that the Flag be displayed 
from our homes as well as the public 
buildings and others in which the people 
meet throughout the entire day on Sept. 
17. An excellent questionnaire on “Our 
Government, How Founded”, prepared by 
Mr. Pierson, may be had by addressing the 
National Society of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, Frank B. Steele, Secre- 
tary General, 1227 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. This is an excellent produc- 
tion and gives a brief compendium of 
facts set to the question and answer form, 
both informing and inspiring, 

“The Constitution must and shall be pre- 
served!” —Harry L. Bowlby 
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Farewell to Missionaries. It is always 
a delight to know that our missionaries 
after enjoying a year, home on furlough 
always seem anxious to get back to their 
fields of labor, and we are indeed glad 
that funds are available so that all who 
came home on furlough were able to re- 
turn. The following missionaries have re- 
cently returned: 


REFORMED 


CHURCH 


Miss Minerva Weil, to the evangelistic 
work at Shenchow, China. This was Miss 
Weil’s 3rd furlough and she is returning 
for her 4th term of work. She sailed from 
San Francisco on Aug. 16. Dr. and Mrs. 
Carl Kriete, to Miyagi College, Sendai, 
Japan. The Krietes are also returning for 
their 4th term of work in Japan. This is 
the first time they have returned alone, 
for they are leaving their 3 children in 
American colleges. They sailed from Seat- 
tle on Aug. 17. Rev. and Mrs. Sterling 
Whitener and their 3 sons returned to the 
evangelistic field at Yochow, China. The 
Whiteners are going to China for the 3rd 
time. The 2 older boys will attend a 
school for American children at Kuling, 
while the youngest boy will be taught in 
the home by Mrs. Whitener. They sailed 
from Seattle Aug. 17. Rev. and Mrs. 
Marcus Engleman and their 3 small chil- 
dren are returning to the evangelistic 
work at Wakamatzu, Japan. This was the 
Englemans’ first furlough. They sailed 
from Seattle Aug. 31. Rev. and Mrs. Jef- 
ferson C. Glessner and their 2 small chil- 
dren returned to evangelistic work at 
Kirkuk, Iraq. This was their first fur- 
lough to America. They sailed from New 
York on Sept. 3. 

We are delighted, too, that 2 new teach- 
ers could be sent to Japan. Miss Alice 
Isley of Spirit Lake, Iowa, went to Japan 
in May, 1935, to teach music in Miyagi 
College, taking the place made vacant by 


the death of Miss Mary Schneder in 1934. © 


Also, Miss Alma Naefe, a recent honor 
graduate of Heidelberg College, Tiffin, O., 
went to Japan, sailing with the Krietes 
from Seattle, Aug. 17. She will teach Eng- 
lish in Miyagi College, filling a much 
needed position made vacant by the re- 
turn to America of short-term teachers. 
May our interest and our prayers go with 
these missionaries as they labor for 
Christ’s Kingdom in foreign lands. 

The W. M. S. of Zion’s Church, Green- 
ville, Pa., Dr. Paul J. Dundore, pastor, re- 
cently held a Japanese tea at the home of 
Mrs. Charles Schwartz. The members and 
friends came dressed in kimonos of 
Japanese style, each one bringing a cush- 
ion upon which they knelt while greeting 
and bowing in Japanese fashion, and later 
while eating the Japanese meal. The meal 
consisted of “yaca domerei’ (Japanese 
dish), a gob of sauerkraut, a gob of rice, 
and dill pickles. For dessert, bananas, 
fortune wafers and tea. Chop sticks were 
used and the tea sipped in actual Japanese 
fashion. The program consisted of 4 dif- 
ferent talks on the subject of Japanese 
life, given by Mrs. D. A. Tennant, Mrs. 
James Lubold, Miss Ada Thorne, and Mrs. 
A. M. Kieffer. Mrs. Kieffer displayed a 
great many curios which she had brought 
with her from a recent visit to Japan. A 
decidedly Japanese atmosphere had been 
created which left a lasting impression on 
all present. 


The second of a series of Good Fellow- 
ship Meetings, sponsored by several 
Woman’s Missionary Societies in the com- 
munity, was held in Millersburg Park 
Aug. 10. The afternoon was spent in play- 
ing games and getting acquainted. At 5 
o’cloeck a pienie lunch was enjoyed by the 
97 persons present. During the program, 
following the lunch, 2 members of the G. 
M. G. of Trinity Church, Miss Sultzbaugh 
and Miss Miller, in a most interesting 
way, told of the benefit they derived from 
attending the Collegeville Missionary Con- 
ference during the summer, and Miss Mary 
Hoy presented a helpful reading. A num- 
ber of guests were present, among them 
Miss Edwena Cabarello, Santurce, Porto 
Rico; Mrs. L. E. Bair of Greensburg, Pa., 
as well as guests from Herndon, Lykens, 
Hegins and Harrisburg. 


A lovely Garden Party was held in Au- 
gust by the Friendship Missionary Circle 
of St. Mark’s Church, Lebanon, Pa., on 
the beautiful lawn of the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. W. Walmer. It was a de- 
lightful evening with a cool breeze blow- 
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ing and a full moon to delight us. The 
lawn was also electrically lighted and 
bridge tables were set to which 74 people 
were seated. A lovely hot luncheon was 
served at 6 P. M. by the committee, after 
which a business meeting was conducted 
by the president, Miss Rose Ziegler, and 
games were later enjoyed. 
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ELDER GEORGE W. RESSLER, M.D. 


Frieden’s Church, Hegins, Pa., lost one 
of its most faithful and distinguished 
members in the demise of Elder George 
Washington Ressler, M.D., who died in 
the old Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, on July 25, after having submitted 
to an operation on July 19. 

Dr. Ressler was born in Hegins Sept. 
22, 1863, a son of the late George and 
Sarah (nee Geist) Ressler. He had attain- 
ed the age of 71 years, 10 months and 3 
days. In early life he attended the public 
schools of Hegins Township. He gradu- 
ated from the Lock Haven Normal School 
in 1884, At the early age of 21 years he 
graduated from the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia. Fifty-three years ago, 
in connection with his studies at Jefferson, 
he attended a medical clinic in the same 
hospital where he died. 

Soon after graduating from the medical 
school he located in Valley View and prac- 
ticed medicine for 8 years. He then mov- 
ed his office and residence to Ashland, Pa., 
where he served his profession and his 
community for 34 years. While living at 
Ashland, Dr. Ressler devoted most of his 
spare time to the work of the Churech—a 
work in which he was deeply interested 
from boyhood. During the greater part of 
his residence in Ashland, he served on the 
Consistory of Zion Church as an elder, 
and, as delegate elder, he frequently ac- 
companied his bosom friend, the late Rev. 
Dr. I. M. Schaeffer, to meetings of Classis 
and Synod. For nearly 30 years he served 
as the beloved teacher of the Women’s 
Bible Class of Zion Church. As family 
physician, he took care of the Rev. Ru- 
dolph Duenger, D.D., of sainted memory. 
Due to physical disabilities, Dr. and Mrs. 
Ressler removed to Valley View 9 years 
ago, occupying the old homestead of Mrs, 
Ressler, who before her marriage was Miss 
Katherine Tobias. It was at this time 
that both Dr. and Mrs. Ressler transferred 
their membership back to Frieden’s 
Church, where they had been confirmed. 
It was inevitable that Dr. Ressler should 
again become a member of the Consistory 
and serve faithfully until his death. His 
wise counsel was sought by many friends 
and acquaintances alike in his profession 
and community as well as in the Church. 

Dr. Ressler is survived by his beloved 
wife, one daughter, Mrs. Wm. Becker, 
Philadelphia, and two grandchildren, Edith 
and Winfield Becker, Philadelphia; also 
one sister, Mrs. A. U. Maurer of Hegins, 
Pa., and one brother, James Ressler, Du- 
bois, Pa. : 

The funeral was held at his late home 
on Monday, July 29, at 2 P. M. His pastor, 
the Rev. H. J. Naftzinger, officiated and 
prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. L. EH. 
Bair, of Greensburg. Interment was made 
in the Union Cemetery at Hegins. 

This account of a God-fearing physi- 
cian and elder would not be complete 
without stating that he was a life-long 
reader and a staunch champion of the 
“Messenger”. Seldom has there been a 


more talented and distinguished, yet hum- 


ble, layman; never has there been a more ~ 
consecrated Churchman. f 


“For all the saints who from their labors — 


rest, ia 
Who Thee by faith before the worl 1 

confessed, pay 
Thy name, O Jesus, be forever b 

Alleluia!” —H. J. N 


